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“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE*’ 
THE GREAT f : iS | LARGEST SALE 





BLOOD L OS : OF ANY 
PURIFIER MEDICINE 


AND = 7 1 IN 


RESTORER. LO OD MIXTURE THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing ihe blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, IIs. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Linco.n & MIDLAND CouNTIEs’ DRUG CoMPANY, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 


























THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 





These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 


complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 
hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





ART OF pon ’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. ‘ist memories restored—the worst mae good, and the, best 


= tter. Any book learned in one reading, Speaking without 


Any of the following back numbers of notes. A self-coaching method 
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2 & all other Professions & Busi- 
January and April 1866, August 1870, | AND nesses The Lessons contain 


Thonsand Annlications!!! 
November 1878. SUCCESS. PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 
with o pinions O 
Apply to J. Stanley, Manresa Press, Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, &c. 
NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND-WANDER- 
Roehampton, London, S.W. ING taught thoroughly by Post, in Classes, and Privately. 
PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.G 














RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
THE ORICINAL IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
U S) E & ONLY GENUIN 2 Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
” R | G HT S Archbishop of Westminster. 

» SOAP The Religious of this Community receive a 
v limited number of young ladies for education. 
¢ ae: TAR The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
% %, which comprises all the usual branches of a 
% sound English education, in which Latin, 
) @) a French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
pensemads br BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION and the locality a most healthy one. Children 


FOR THE CURE OF SKIN DISEASES. aati’ Sc oe Vaoatt 
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ST. EDMUNDS COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 
PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 





The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession o1 he careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial lif 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composi tion. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ge 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 
PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE IT REV. PRESIDENT. 





ia mie fa ~ AY = 
MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 
BOT SINGRAM, pleuiane Sits apie ne 
TWELVE MINUTES’ | LOM £ Hf TIO 
inal fron n “Blenheim rosea hale: 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, ; oO 


PRINCIPAL . A ‘ <_EV. E. VON ORSBACH, 


Late Tutor to their Highnesses » Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


Higher Mathematics , ‘ j x, Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
; 2 Scholar of 
St. Jo llege, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . ; - J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Classics : Latin < and Gree ? Tl I 
English : Language and Hf story ; T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Ancoln College. 
French Language . : P ; Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
es-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . é 7 g The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry > 4 é Professor J. Morris. 
Geography : Physic ‘al ‘ P ; The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
Political , - TI i al. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective . ‘ ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects . ‘ ‘ The Principal and J. Sloane, Fsq. 
Drill and Fencing . . ; ; Sergeant F. Myers, R. M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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In One Volume, large post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi. 632, Price 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, | 


cloth, Price 13s. 


| 
THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


By Father JOHN MORRIS, S.J. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


**Such lives as these, which take hold of you by the cords of Adam, are well calculated to 
draw men on by degrees to a love for religious and spiritual reading.” —Zxtract from the Bishop of 
Salford’s Pastoral on Spiritual Reading. | 


BURNS and OATES, Granville Mansions, Orchard Street, London, W. 
and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF | 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


BY HENRY FOLEY, 35.]. 


THE Editor begs to inform the literary and antiquarian public that a revised reprint of the second 
volume of this series, which had become exhausted, has been issued to enable purchasers to obtain 
complete sets. 

This extensive work, in eight thick demy 8vo volumes, contains much information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record 
extant of the sufferings of Catholics, and the working of the odious penal laws, including Oates’ 
Plot and the Revolution of 1688. The history embraces all the English counties, with numerous 
biographies of martyrs and confessors, portraits and notices with pedigrees of old Catholic families, 
whilst the seventh volume (in two parts), presents the entire English Province from 1622 to 1773, 
and a complete alphabetical Co//ectanea, with short biographical and genealogical notices of all its 
deceased members, from the earliest date to the present time, and a Chronelogical Catalogue of the 
Irish Members of the Society from the year 1556 to 1814. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Apply to the Editor, 31, Farm Street, London, W.; or 
Mr. Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. To non-Subscribers, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, publishers, 
Orchard Street, W., 26s. each net. for Vols. I. If. IV. VI. and VII. (parts 1 and 2), and 30s. each 
net. for Vols. III. and V. 








Now ready. Price 2s. 6d. including postage. 


MANUAL FOR THE USE OF THE SODALITIES 
OF OUR LADY. 


A filiated to the Prima Primaria. 











The Manual contains a Translation of the Rules of the Prima Primaria, the Little Office of the 
Immaculate Conception in Latin and English, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, the Office for 
the Dead, and various Hymns, Prayers, &c., suitable to Sodalists. 






| THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR 
/ CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ROMAN PONTIFICAL. 
Price 1s. 6d. 















JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON’S LIST. 


The Evidences and Doctrine of the Catholic Church. Showing that 
the former are no less convincing than the latter are propitious to the happiness of society. 
By the Most Rev. JoHN MacHALer, D.D., Archbishop of Tuam. Third edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Way of Religious Perfection in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola; or, Meditations and Lectures for a Retreat of Eight or Ten 
Days for the Members of Religious Orders. By the Rev. JouN Curtis, S.J. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Repertorium Oratoris Sacri. Containing Outlines of Six Hundred Sermons 
for all the Sundays and Holidays of the Ecclesiastical Year; also for other Solemn 
Occasions. Compiled from the Works of Distinguished Preachers of different Ages and 
Nations. By the Rev. HERMANN HuveEser, D.D. ‘In Three Volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled, 21s. 

The Charity of the Church. A Proof of her Divinity. From the Italian of 
his Eminence CARDINAL BALUFFI. With an Intreduction by the Rev. DENIS 
GARGAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Life of Madame de Bonnault d’Houet, Foundress of the Faithful 
Companions of Jesus. Translated from the French. With a Preface by Lady HERBERT. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Christian instructed in the Nature and Use of Indulgences. 
By the Rev. A. MAUREL, S.J. An approved translation of the Fourteenth French edition. 
By the Rev. PATRICK CosTELLOE. Kevised and enlarged according to the latest decisions 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Fourth edition. Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


1794: A Tale of the Terror. From the French of M. CHarLEs D’HERICAULT. 
By Mrs. CASHEL Hoty. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Some Account of Don Bosco and his Work. Gathered chiefly from the 
narrative of Dr. D’Espiney. By Mrs. F. RAYMOND-BARKER. 18mg, cloth, Is. 





WORKS BY HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. DR. WALSH, 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


Tractatus De Actibus Humanis. 8vo, wrapper, 5s. 


A Grammar of Gregorian Music. With numerous Exercises and Examples. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Reeves’ Bible History. New and Cheaper Edition. Edited, revised, corrected, 
and supplied with numerous valuable notes. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Harmony of the Gospel Narratives of the Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of our Blessed Lord. From the Vulgate. With English Notes. Crown 8vo, 
wrapper, 2s. 

Officium Defunctorum et Ordo Exsequiarum pro Adultis et Parvulis una 
cum Missa et Absolutione Defunctorum. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent gratis, and post free, on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
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AMERICAN NEW BOOKS. 


sgt HEL A; 


OR, THE OUTSPOKEN TRUTH 
On the All-important mvt of Divine Authoritative Teaching. 


Y EXPOSITION 


CATHOLIC RULE ‘OF FAITH, 


Contrasted with the various Theori 


s of Private and F: Interpretatic n of t _ Sacred a 
with a Ft Explanation of the W1 Question of INFALLIBILITY, : Application of the 
Principles to the DEVELOPMENT T of Catholic Doctrine, according to Ae n¢ eeds of tl 1e times, 

By THE RIGHT REV. J. D. RICARDS, D.D., 
Bishop of Retimo, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Eastern Vicariate of the Cape Colony, and author of 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION ‘10 H EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING. 
12mo, cloth, net, So cents. 


With the Approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Dr. H. BRUECK. 


With Additions from the Writings of His Eminence CARDINAL HERGENROETHER. Translated 
by Rev. E. PRUENTE. With an Introduction by Kight Kev. Mgr. JAMES A. Corcoran, S.T.D. 
Two vols., Svo.; Vol. I., cloth, net, ‘wo Dollars; Half calf, marble edges, net, Three Dollars. 
Postag ge, twenty cents extra per vol. Vol. II. read bout the rst of July. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 





THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1849. 


Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians; and 
Books for the Clergy generally. 

Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent fost 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER 


Sree on application. 
LOTS OF BOOKS PURCHASED. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 
In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Iluminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Manual of Indulgences; being a collection of prayers and good works, 


to which the Sovereign Pontiffs have attached Holy Indulgences. Published by order of 
His Holiness Pius IX. Translation authorised and approved by the Sacred Congregation 
of Holy Indulgences. To which is added an Appendix containing Prayers for Mass, and 
Vespers for Sundays. 1I6mo, 576 pp. Cloth, 4s. 


Salvatori’s Practical Instruction for New Confessors. Translated from 








the Italian by the Very Rev. WiLLiAM Hurcil, D.D., President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy. Cloth, 18mo, 4s. 

The War of Antichrist with the Church and Christian Civilization. 
A review of the rise and progress of atheism ; its use of freemasonry and kindred secret 


societies, &c.; and The Spolia 
GEORGE F. DILton, D.D., Missionary Apost 


Christian Childhood: A Mother’s Religious Instructions to her Children. 


By the Countess DE FLAVIGNY. Translated from the French by Mrs. BouRDEAU. 


tion of the Propaganda. Ly the Right Rev. Mgr. 
stolic, Sydney. Imperial Svo. cloth, 5s. 


French Morocco, 32mo. Price 3s. 

Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman. Twentieth Edition. Wrapper, 6d.; 
cloth, Is. 

The Mysteries of the Rosary. By the Author of “The Stations of the Cross,” 
** Miriam,” and other Poems. Quarto. Printed on thick paper, and handsomely bound 
in blue cloth, gilt, 2s. 

Life of Jean-Jacques Olier, Founder of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
By EpwaAkp HEALY Tuompson, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxxvi., 628. Price 15s. The work bears the éwprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop 
ot Westminster, and contains a Letter from his lordship the Bishop of Salford. 

Aletheia ; or, The Outspoken Truth. By the Right Rev. J. D. Ricarps, D.D. 
I2mo, cloth, net, 4s. 

Eternal Priesthood. By his Eminence Cardinal Manninc. Fifth and 
popwiar edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Treasury of Prayer. A Manual of Popular Devotion, with Oratory Hymns. 
New edition, cloth, 2s. With Epistles and Gospels, 2s. 6d. Also in a variety of better 
bindings. 

Fabiola: a Tale of the Catacombs. By Cardinal Wis—EMAN. New edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 

Knights of St. John. By Miss Drane. New edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.: cheap 
edition, 2s. 6d. 

Grantley Manor. a Novel. By the late Lady FuLLerton. New edition. 
Cloth, 35. 6d. 

Have Catholic Englishmen a Mission? Price 6d. 


We Catholics. Sixth edition. With a Postscript. Price 1s. 

Literary and Biographical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. By 
JosepH GiLtow. Vol. I. Price 15s. This work will consist of Five Vols., demy 8vo, 
price per Vol., 15s. (Vol. IL. in the Press). 





In the press. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715: being a Summary of the Register 
of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. One 
vol., demy 8vo. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; non Subscribers, £1 Is. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Subscription gratis on application. 


London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 9, BARCLAY STREET. 
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CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


CHARLES EASON, 
PUBLISHER, 13, ASTON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 








These Prayer Books are published under Episcopal Approbation, and 
are noted for excellence of typography and bindings. 
Catalogues, Wholesale or Retail, on application. Shippers and the Trade supplied. 


London Agents:—WILLIAMS and BUTLAND, 47, Little Britain. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 








ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. Id. per Ib. 


N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per !b. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 35., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per IIb. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 


Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 
FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at avery moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield; Rev. Perer Gattwey, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CiaRE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rev. THomas HI, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 








Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 


assisted by competent Professors. 








For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D. ; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAvyY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rey. 
the Prior. 





T - : TZ C 
CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
The SISTERS OF THE Hoty CuiLp Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 
a BoarDING ScHoot at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 
religious training, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 
various kinds of Needlework. 
The pension is £18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 
Music, #1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, Ar 1s. 
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THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
















. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 


very suitable for delicate boys. 






. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 


No 





Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 






. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 





Ww 


by Lay University Masters. 


























4. French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 
and has had much experience with English boys. 


. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 


ui 


course. 
6. The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 


. A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 


N 


the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been opened for 
the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for one of the 


learned professions or for any special examinations. 


The following persons lecture in the Hall: 
The Very Rev. FATHER PRIOR. 
Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 
Dom MicHaeu Barrett, O.S.B. 
Dom OswaLp HuNTER Brarr, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 
Dom Martin WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 
W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 
W. Briccs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 
Herr Cart Max MULLER, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 


Monsieur BourceEat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 





For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN, O.S.B., address 
as above. 











Catholics at the English Universities. 





IV.— EXAMINATIONS AND RESIDENCE. 
IT is far easier to pull down than to build up. It is a far simpler 
task to point out why Catholics ought not to be sent to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and why a College at either of the two Univer- 
sities is not to be thought of, than it is to answer the question, 
How is the acknowledged want to be supplied ? What substitute 
can you give us for the education you condemn? Where are 
we to place our boys when they leave the Catholic college 
where they have spent their boyhood, and are still too young 
to enter on the busy world or take their place in society? 
Yet it is a bounden duty, if it be possible, to provide Catholics 
with some lawful means of bridging over the critical, perilous 
period which separates boyhood from youth and early manhood. 
It is necessary, if they are to be trained as they ought to be, 
that they should have the opportunity of mingling in some 
larger world than the world of school before they have to fight 
their battle in the great world outside, where day by day the 
perils to virtue, to morality, to faith, multiply and increase. 
The fact of our having no sort of Catholic University or 
University College, handicaps us to an extent that none are 
more painfully conscious of than many of those among us who 
oppose most strongly the residence of Catholics at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Catholics are prevented by the lack of literary 
culture and classical training from taking the place they ought 
to take in the arena of literature. They are prevented by the 
lack of philosophical training from coming forward to combat 
the shallow sophisms of Protestantism and infidelity. They 
have lost to a great degree the “touch” of modern intellectual life 
and the familiar acquaintance (mere surface knowledge covering 
a depth of concealed ignorance, as it often is in reality) that 
educated Protestants possess of the various systems of philo- 
sophy and modes of thought generally prevalent in the world. 
When Catholics are brought face to face with a well stated diffi- 
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culty they have too often no answer to make. The difficulty is 
new tothem. The very name of the author who urges it and 
argues it only too plausibly is unknown to them. They have to 
confess their ignorance and decline the discussion, and lose 
many an invaluable opportunity of doing good. Even in the 
doctrines of the Faith and in theology, where their strong point 
ought to be, they are sadly wanting. They may in some cases 
have made good use of the religious instruction at the College 
where they were educated, but even where it is given most 
efficiently, and studied most carefully, it deals rather with the 
positive knowledge necessary to the Catholic than with points 
of controversy, or objections to the dogmas of the Church. 
In modern literature their interest is exceedingly limited, 
and they are out of the running altogether in a thousand 
subjects which Protestants of the same class have been trained 
to regard as an almost essential part of the education of a 
gentleman. 

All this is the more to be regretted, because of the enormous 
intellectual advantages which the possession of perfect Truth 
gives us to start with. Just as it is a subject of regret to the 
admirer of physical strength and manliness when he sees a man 
who possesses a splendid physique unable from want of exercise 
to use his arms or bring his muscles into play, just as he regrets 
the undeveloped energy which might have made the awkward 
youth a graceful athlete, so it is necessarily a subject of regret 
when boys of great promise, for lack of training, remain to the 
end with their minds imperfectly developed, and their intel- 
lectual powers to a great extent thrown away. And still more 
is it an evil to be continually lamented, when the grasp of true 
principles and the possession of an infallible guide would have 
enabled the natural ability to develope itself with all the harmo- 
nious beauty of consistent Truth, and to forward the cause of 
Truth, whatever the subject-matter with which it was concerned, 
whatever the portion and the field of knowledge to which its 
energies were directed. If we Catholics hold our own, and 
more than hold our own, in the intellectual world at the present 
time, what might we not have done were we not hampered by 
the relics of long persecution, by long years of exclusion 
from social life, by an inheritance of intellectual inactivity, 
by the lack of any training when the period of boyhood is 
past. 

I must not linger on this topic, though there is much I would 
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fain say respecting it. I could not pass it over altogether 
unnoticed, because I am anxious that my readers should not 
think that I undervalue the advantages of education at the 
Protestant Universities, partly because it is necessary that the 
want should be fully recognized if we are to exert ourselves as 
we ought to supply it with might and main. At present the 
Congregation of Propaganda, in condemning the education of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is like a shepherd whose flock crave 
after some special kind of food, which is not indeed necessary 
in itself, but necessary for the full development of those com- 
mitted to his care. It cannot be procured within the pastures 
over which the flock is ranging, but there is a neighbouring field 
where it can be had in rich abundance. Unhappily, however, it 
is mingled in this adjacent field with other kinds of herbage 
which are a deadly poison. It is true that it is absolutely 
possible to feed upon the wholesome pasture and to avoid the 
poisonous herbs, but it is exceedingly difficult, so difficult that a 
large proportion of the sheep who make their way into the field 
are injured, some of them seriously, and it may be irrecoverably. 
They have eaten the poisonous grass, which is so intermingled 
with that which is healthy that often it is very hard to dis- 
tinguish between the two. In such a case, those who have care 
of the sheep are bound not only to warn those intrusted to them 
against betaking themselves to the dangerous field, but also to 
provide for them as far as is possible a sufficient supply of 
the pasture they desire. In a word, if Protestant Universities 
are to be forbidden, or almost forbidden, on account of the 
perils to faith and morals there incurred, something must be 
provided in their place for the growing generation of young 
Catholics. 

At the present time Catholics are not altogether hindered 
from University degrees. The University of London confers 
degrees without residence, and every list it issues contains the 
names of Catholics who avail themselves of it. But, after a long 
trial, it has been weighed in the balance and found wanting: it 
is a miserable substitute for the older Universities. Catholics 
have betaken themselves thither only under the pressure of 
necessity, and because it was better on the whole than nothing 
at all. I do not like to say anything unkind of an institution 
which has at least treated Catholics more generously in the past 
than Oxford and Cambridge, and admitted them to its degrees 
at a time when the older Universities excluded all but members 
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of the Anglican Establishment. But the generosity was founded 
not on liberality, but on Liberalism; not on any love for 
Catholics, but on a general indifference to religion. It was 
only because some institution was called for to shelter under its 
wing all non-Anglicans desiring a University degree, that the 
London University was set on foot, and it was only because 
Catholics enjoyed with Wesleyans, Unitarians, Jews, and secu- 
larists, the common privilege of exclusion from the Anglican 
pale that the new institution opened its arms to them. 

At the time when it came into existence, the lack of Uni- 
versity education made itself felt at our colleges, and in the 
training of our Catholic youth, chiefly in three ways. 

1. There was no University degree open to Catholics, with 
all the advantages, civil, intellectual, social, that a degree 
brought with it. There were certain positions in life for which 
a University degree was indispensable. A degree gave a man 
a certain standing that could hardly be attained without it. It 
furnished, moreover, a goal for the studies of young men; it 
defined what was otherwise indefinite; it provided an end to 
aim at for intellectual exertions which were otherwise sure to 
flag ; it suggested a certain.course of study which otherwise was 
prone to be desultory and aimless, adapting itself, when it was 
pursued at all, to the whim of the teacher and the inclination of 
the learner, rather than to any systematic course of study. The 
absence of such a stimulus had a most depressing effect on the 
mental activity of the Catholic body, and ever since the days 
of Emancipation has made itself felt each year continually more 
and more. 

2. There was no University examination for those whose 
school days were over, corresponding to the German Adzturi- 
enten-examen, which should be at the same time a stepping- 
stone from school to University, and a goal to be aimed at in 
the training of the Catholic College. In this last character of 
an incentive to industry in the higher classes of the College, 
as the proximate end to be aimed at by the boys as they made 
their way up the school, as the prize of a successful school 
career, the want of it was especially felt. At all the Protestant 
schools, Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, &c., there was in 
view of the senior boys a more or less difficult matriculation 
examination at Oxford or Cambridge. There were, moreover, a 
number of valuable scholarships, some of 4100 a year, or 
even more, tenable during their University career, and con- 
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ferring a distinction on them all their life, which were 
the objects of the laudable ambition of the boys of the 
Sixth Form, and very keenly contested for between the Public 
Schools. He who gained an open scholarship at Balliol 
or Trinity was more or less a man of mark henceforward, 
and his school reckoned him as a benefactor; his name was 
engraven on its records, and his course at the University was 
carefully watched, as of one who would by University Prizes, 
High Degree, or perhaps Fellowship in the end, add still further 
kudos to the educational home of his boyhood. All this, at 
the time that the London University was started, was wanting 
to Catholics, and was of scarcely less importance than the actual 
training at the University itself. 

3. There was no possibility of residence at any University. 
This third want was more grievous than the mere stimulus of a 
degree. All who are familiar with Cardinal Newman’s Lectures 
on University E-ducation will remember his convincing advocacy 
of residence as a more important instrument in the formation 
of mind and character than the mere study requisite for passing 
a written or vivd voce examination. It is the contact of mind 
with mind, the mingling of the young student with his rivals 
and associates in the intellectual contest, it is the indelible 
impression made by the skilful teacher and guide of youth 
on those who are ready to be moulded by the force of superior 
ability and long experience, and who are athirst for the know- 
ledge which flows from the well-stored fountain of matured 
years and a life devoted to study. It is, moreover, the 
moulding power of the common life and common disci- 
pline, the good-natured criticism of equals, the power of 
a sound public opinion, the opportunity of measuring one- 
self with one’s equals, the humbling consciousness of one’s 
own inferiority as compared with many of them, it is the 
rubbing off of the rust of prejudice and misconception through 
the agency of lecture rooms, debating societies, and social inter- 
course in general, it is the physical and moral training of boat 
clubs, cricket clubs, foot-ball clubs, chess clubs, glee clubs, and 
other associations without number—it is these which all con- 
tribute that general discipline, compared with which the mere 
acquisition of the information required for a degree is but of 
lesser importance. 

Now let us see how far the London University has supplied 
these wants. It supplies indeed the B.A., M.A., &c., and enables 
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a certain number of Catholics to write after their names the 
magic letters before desired in vain. It also entails a definite 
course of study, which was in some respects superior, in others 
inferior, to that required at Oxford and Cambridge. Any 
attempt to compare the two in detail would carry me altogether 
beyond the limits possible in the present paper. The pass- 
work is certainly a good deal harder, the standard of the 
classical honours considerably lower than that of either of the 
older Universities. The pass-work is, if anything, rather too 
hard. I judge not merely from my own individual experience, 
but from the extremely small number of those who present 
themselves for a degree as compared with those who pass the 
matriculation examination. It is not that a higher classical 
standard is required, but that the mathematics, or other subjects 
that must be added thereto, increase the difficulty of passing 
to an extent which practically deters all but a few of those who 
have matriculated from attempting the degree examination. 
Moreover, some of the most important elements in the Oxford 
degree are omitted. For the correct rendering of a piece of 
English into Latin are substituted half a dozen catch sentences, 
while the knowledge of the substance of the authors presented, 
which is required at Oxford, and is of real value to those who 
present a portion, ¢g., of Aristotle’s Ethics, or Plato’s Republic, 
is altogether omitted. 

The honour examination (I refer to the classical schools) is 
certainly, from a literary point of view, more thorough at Oxford 
or Cambridge than at London. The system at Oxford of 
requiring poets and orators for the previous examination, 
philosophers and historians at the final examination, is much 
better than that which limits the honours of the previous 
examination to Latin, and in the final examination includes 
both Latin and Greek authors. The fact that certain authors are 
presented for the London examination, but that for most of the 
candidates it is impossible even to read them through carefuliy 
within the time ordinarily devoted to the study for a degree, 
lowers the standard and destroys exactness of knowledge. It 
is an attempt to combine the advantages of the Oxford and 
Cambridge systems, which I cannot but think tends rather to 
sacrifice the respective advantages of each. There is little or 
none of the essay writing which is such a stimulus to thought- 
fulness, and forms a ready power of written rhetoric to those 
trained at Oxford. There is none of the continual practice in 
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translation to and fro which gives ease and finish to the Cam- 
bridge scholar. The study of the history of philosophy, which 
(in spite of its perils, when pursued under the guidance of non- 
Catholic professors) is nevertheless most valuable in itself as 
imparting versatility and a power of appreciating the position 
of those from whom we differ, is absent in the general training 
for the arts degree. It is true that to those who proceed to 
the M.A. degree most of these disadvantages are supplied, but 
the candidates for it are but one here and one there, and though 
it is impossible not to admire the system which makes this. 
higher degree subject to a further and higher examination, 
instead of its being conferred as a matter of course some 
three years after the B.A. on payment of certain fees as is the 
case at Oxford and Cambridge, yet it is a distinction which in 
practice is so difficult of attainment that only a small percentage, 
even of those who take the B.A. aspire to it. 

It would be beside my object to argue out this question 
at length, but I think I may safely say, if Oxford and 
Cambridge degrees could be attained without residence, 
Catholics as a body would at once withdraw from London 
and resort to the older Universities for examining purposes. 
I shall have additional reasons to give presently why they 
would do so, but looking merely to the educational value 
of the study required for the B.A. degree, I think that the 
decided superiority is on the side of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge. If the London University enforced residence, there 
would be even more reason for shunning any connection with it 
than there is at present for shunning the older Universities ; if 
the training necessary to pass the examinations for the Oxford 
or Cambridge B.A. could have been ensured without residence 
there would have been no question of London degrees at all for 
Catholics. It was only because Anglicanism was so completely 
dominant elsewhere as to shut out Catholics from all participa- 
tion in the old Universities as mere examining bodies that 
resort was had to the institution whose indifference to all belief 
enabled Catholics to present themselves without any sub- 
scription to Anglican formularies or examination in what are 
called, with a grim pleasantry, the “rudiments of faith and 
religion.” 

But now all this is changed. Anglicanism has been swept 
out of Oxford and Cambridge, and all its privileges abolished. 
There is nothing whatever in the Statutes of the University or 
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the regulations respecting examinations to prevent a Catholic 
from matriculating there, and passing all examinations for 
the degree just as he can at London. The examinations are 
certainly superior, and involve no sort of danger to faith and 
morals which is not involved in a London University degree. 
There is not the same difficulty in the pass-work, amounting as it 
does to a virtual prohibition for all except those who are above 
the average of natural ability. The Honour work is of greater 
educational value. Matriculation Examinations, Scholarship 
Examinations, First and Second Public Examinations for the 
B.A. degree do. not require a single day of residence, except 
those required for the actual examination work. I believe that 
all University Scholarships, University Prizes, nay, even College 
Fellowships can be competed for without having passed a single 
day within the precincts of the University. Of course it is always 
within the power of the University to require residence as a 
condition of entering for any examination, but such an enact- 
ment would be quite at variance with the modern legislation of 
both Oxford and Cambridge. The whole tendency is towards 
the removal of restrictions, not towards the imposition of those 
which have never existed hitherto. Why, then, has no attempt 
been made by Catholics to follow the course of Oxford 
education, since it may be pursued without any residence 
whatever ? 

I imagine that the reason is, that the attention of Catholics 
has never been called to the fact. They know that residence 
is required for the Degree, and they have never realized the 
important fact that all that is valuable in the Degree can be 
had without residence. I do not imagine that any one is so 
foolish as to attach any consequence to the mere fact of the 
Degree itself, or the wearing of the B.A. gown. It is the 
attainment of the intellectual standard required for the B.A., 
the guidance of studies in a certain definite direction, the 
stimulus of an examination in prospect, that is valuable. Who 
in the present day cares for the mere right to attach to one’s 
name the title of Bachelor or Master of Arts, or Ph.D., seeing 
that there are countries where the privilege is conferred without 
any examination whatever, on the mere payment of certain 
fees? I remember once having a class of pupils, one of whom 
had somehow acquired the degree of master of arts. He was 
a man of high character and great virtue, but these are not 
commonly accounted qualifications for a degree in arts. He 
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could not write a Latin sentence correctly, and did not know 
the elements of Greek Grammar. We occasionally see in literary 
papers advertisements inviting those who desire a degree to 
communicate with some agent who will procure it on reasonable 
terms. Only the other day the principal of a scholastic agency 
applied, to my own knowledge, to the head of a College abroad 
which had power from the Government to confer degrees, asking 
for a prospectus of the conditions on which he would forward to 
England M.A. degrees for certain “authors” and other literary 
persons. The degree is thus every day more worthless as an 
intellectual test, and is valuable simply and solely in virtue of 
the previous examination which it implies. 

Hence, my contention is that the time has come that we 
Catholics should storm the old Universities by transferring our 
candidates for degrees from London to Oxford or Cambridge 
as the place of their degree examination. No one who has 
read my previous articles can accuse me of desiring thereby to 
introduce residence there. God forbid! It is because I desire 
to remove every excuse for residence that I am anxious 
that we should avail ourselves of all the advantages which lie 
within our reach unhampered by the condition of residence, and 
substitute the sounder and better training for an Oxford degree 
for what I believe to be the inferior education necessary for the 
London degree. I do not believe that it will be any sort of 
drawback to one who has passed all the examinations for the 
degree not to have performed the mere nominal and pecuniary 
act of taking the degree in the Oxford Convocation House. If 
it should invoke any sort of disadvantage, it will not last long. 
When non-resident Catholics have attained again and again the 
highest honours in the degree examinations, when they have 
competed successfully for scholarships and prizes, when they 
have passed with distinction and proved the excellence of their 
education outside the precincts of the University, common justice 
and equity will compel the University authorities to confer upon 
them the degree without residence. It would be against every 
principle of modern Oxford to impose or to allow to remain such 
a religious disability. Oxford and Cambridge would soon be 
shamed into conferring the degree, on the condition of residence 
in some recognized Catholic College elsewhere. Already the 
first step has been taken in that direction, and certain affiliated 
institutions enable those resident at them to dispense with one 
out of the three years now required for the degree. All that 
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would be necessary would be extension of the same principle, 
and there would logically follow an admission of those residing 
at an approved and affiliated Catholic College to a degree 
without enforcing a somewhat narrow sumptuary law, which 
refuses the certificate of intellectual excellence apart from the 
arbitrary condition of a domicile fur half the year in one place 
and in no other. 

But I have left to the last my strongest point in favour of the 
transference from London to Oxford or Cambridge of Catholic 
candidates for degree examinations. The first step in an 
University career is matriculation, which is therefore the last 
step in a school course. Where the boys at the top of a school 
are going to enter at a University, their last years are spent in 
preparing for matriculation and its attendant honours. The 
whole school course is influenced by, if not moulded with a view 
to, the University course, and especially to this first step in it. 
The Protestant Public Schools aim at preparing their best boys 
to compete successfully for a scholarship at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. This is the climax of their school career. Failing of a 
scholarship, matriculation at a good College is sought after, and 
sometimes preferred. I have known a boy who was rejected for 
matriculation at Balliol afterwards obtain an open scholarship at 
an inferior College. This most valuable stimulus keeps up 
the standard at the Public Schools; the competition between 
school and school is very keen; the scholarship examinations 
are generally a good test of ability and knowledge ; a consider- 
able majority of the scholarships at Oxford, and I believe at 
Cambridge also, are classical, though of course there is a larger 
admixture of mathematical scholarships at the latter University. 

Now of late the system has had a further development. 
A new sort of examination has been set on foot, which comes 
half-way between an ordinary matriculation and a scholarship 
examination. 

It is called a Certificate Examination. It gives a wide choice 
of subjects. It is accepted, with certain conditions, in lieu of 
Responsions, or the first examination required of the Oxford or 
Cambridge student. It is also accepted at nearly all Colleges 
as a substitute for the matriculation examination. It is, in fact, 
an Oxford and Cambridge matriculation examination. It may 
be passed either at the University or at the schools where the 
candidates have been educated. It involves no obligation of 
proceeding further, and in this it resembles the matriculation 
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examination of London. But it is in distinct contrast with it in 

its general characteristics, and I am desirous to bring out as 

clearly as I can the contrast between the two. I am convinced 
that it would be a solid and lasting benefit to our Catholic 
schools if it were adopted in the place of the present exami- 
nation for matriculation at Burlington House. I think my 
readers will agree with me if they will reflect a little on the 
several characteristics of the two. 

The London matriculation requires a competent knowledge 
in each and all of the following subjects : 

1. Latin, in which there is no verse composition and no 
prose composition, except a few easy sentences to be 
turned from English into Latin. 

. Any two of the following languages—Greek, French, 
where there is no composition whatever, German, and 
either Sanskrit or Arabic. 

. The English Language, English History (from the 
first to the end of the seventeenth century), and 
Modern Geography. 

4. Mathematics. 

5. Natural Philosophy, including Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 

Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, and Optics. 

6. Chemistry of the non-metallic elements. 

This involves ten papers, in every one of which the candidate 
must pass. If he fails in one of them, his excellence in the rest 
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simply counts for nothing. 

The Oxford matriculation (or certificate examination), on the 
other hand, requires a competent knowledge of four subjects, 
chosen, with certain restrictions, out of various cognate groups. 
The candidate can present, for instance, Latin, Greek, French, and 
Elementary Mathematics, or Latin, Greek, Elementary Mathe- 
matics, and a selected portion of Latin or Greek History. Or if he 
is of a turn for scientific subjects, he may take Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy (including the mechanical and chemical divi- 
sions of it), and either Latin or French. If he is fond of modern 
languages he can obtain his certificate for French, German, 
English, and a selected portion of English History. Nothing 
can be more liberal than the choice offered, or better suited to 
boys’ varying capacities. In point of fact the ancient languages 
are the subjects most frequently selected, and those to which the 
Catholic would most naturally turn as the best and soundest 
educational influence, at least in the case of a large majority of 
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boys.! Now let us contrast the practical working of the two 
examinations. 

1. The London examination, by its multitudinous array of 
subjects, renders special attention to any one of them practically 
impossible. He who has a turn for classics has to spend weeks 
and months on the uncongenial study of elementary mechanics 
and chemistry, or on cramming up the facts of English history, 
or the position of the various cities and rivers of Africa or Japan. 
He whose bent is to mathematics and natural philosophy, is 
barred from excellence by the two languages exacted of him, by 
the English grammar and the sketch of history aforementioned. 
To achieve excellence in every one is to risk failure in all; to 
attempt a thorough knowledge in any of them is a fatal policy 
for one who desires a high place in the matriculation list. The 
examination is an apotheosis of general mediocrity. 

2. This enforcement of a number of utterly incongruous 
subjects necessarily ruins the teaching of the highest classes at 
our Colleges. To encourage scholarship is simply impossible ; to 
cultivate taste is out of the question. Latin verse becomes an 
attainment beyond the reach of the poor London matriculator. 
Latin prose is mere waste of time when all that is required is 
the knack of turning into Latin half-a-dozen catch phrases. 
Greek prose and verse are still more completely out of reach. 


1 The following extract from the Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board gives the list of subjects to be presented : 
**6. The Examination for Certificates shall include the following Subjects :— 


Group I. Group IV. 
(1) Latin. (1) Natural Philosophy’ (Mecha- 
(2) Greek. nical Division). 
(3) French. (2) Natural Philosophy (Chemical 
(4) German. Division). 

Group II. (3) Botany. 
(1) Mathematics (elementary). (4) Physical Geography and ele- 
(2) Mathematics (additional). mentary Geology. 

Group III. (5) Biology. 


(1) Scripture Knowledge. 
(2) English. 
(3) History. 

** Every Candidate shall be required to satisfy the Examiners in at least four 
Subjects. These Subjects shall be taken from not less than three ditferent groups, 
except in the following cases :— 

‘**(a) Candidates who satisfy the Examiners in one Subject taken from group II. 
or group IV. Such Candidates may offer three Subjects taken from group I. 

**(6) Candidates who have already obtained a Certificate. Such Candidates may 
offer four Subjects taken from not less than two different groups. . . . 

‘*7, The Certificates shall specify the Subjects in which the Candidate has passed 
and the Subjects in which he has passed with distinction.” 
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The modicum of Latin and Greek required as the test of the 
best scholars of our Colleges is quite absurd—Cicero De 
Amicitia, with one of the Catiline Orations; two books of 
Czsar, one book of Xenophon or Homer, an easy play of 
Euripides. It is ridiculous to call this an examination in which 
a “competent” knowledge of Latin is required. It is a small 
portion of the work of the Fourth form at a Protestant public 
school, or of “Syntax” in our Catholic Colleges, and it is 
what is solemnly proposed to the best boys of the Sixth form 
or “Rhetoric!” Yet it is ail that is possible with the crowd of 
accompanying subjects. This smattering of Latin and Greek is 
but a small portion of the whole. A smattering of French, a 
smattering of Modern Geography, a smattering of the English 
Language, a smattering of English History, a smattering of 
Geometry and Algebra, a smattering of Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics, a smattering of Optics and Chemistry! What more 
cruel infliction on one who has literary tastes, what more fatal 
preventive of any sort of excellence, than this ill-chosen crowd 
of opposing branches of study, in which general excellence in 
all almost necessarily means special ignorance in each. 

But even where a clever boy succeeds in becoming a really 
sound scholar, or mathematician, or natural philosopher, and at 
the same time attains knowledge enough to pass in the branches 
which are not his speciality, what fruitless waste of energy to 
labour at the uncongenial topics! Is it for the sake of the 
mental discipline? Long experience has shown that certain 
branches of study are marked out by nature as the basis of 
education, and as furnishing the mental gymnastic most suitable 
to the development of intellectual force, and that to mix these 
with a farrago of miscellaneous information is injurious to the 
young mind. It can be of no advantage to force the mind 
to that for which it is utterly unsuited. Is it for the sake of the 
information gained? Experience teaches that the facts thus 
hurriedly acquired soon fade away, and are gone for ever. The 
irksome cylinders and weights, the dates of leading events in 
history, the chemical components of water or of laughing gas, 
are not retained for many weeks when once the incubus of 
the coming examination is removed. The only result is lower 
attainments in more congenial subjects, and a sense of disgust 
at those hours of unproductive labour. 

To all this the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Exami- 
nation is a complete contrast. The examination is in four 
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subjects instead of nine. These four can be selected according 
to the bent of mind of the candidate. The classical authors 
from which the choice is made are for the most part longer and 
harder—some of them books read in the highest forms of the 
public schools, such as the Agamemnon of AEschylus, the Achar- 
nians and Knights of Aristophanes, the Histories of Tacitus 
and two plays of Plautus. In Latin a Verse Paper is set 
as a voluntary subject, and in Greek Papers both of Prose 
and Verse Composition. In the History limited periods of 
ancient and modern history are to be presented. In Natural 

Philosophy there is a choice between chemistry and other 

branches of it, and even under chemistry, heat or magnetism 

may be chosen at pleasure. In fact, we recognize through- 
out principles diametrically opposed to those of the London 

Examination. 

1. Choice of subjects, according to the bent of the 
candidate. 

A limitation of the number of subjects to such as can 

be thoroughly mastered by the average of candidates. 

A higher standard in each of the separate subjects. 

4. The reward of special certificates for special excellence 
instead of the reward of a general certificate which 
recognizes only general excellence throughout. 

. An examination in real classical scholarship, not in 
the mere elements of Greek and Latin grammar. 

I imagine that there is not a single Catholic College which 
has not groaned under the incubus of London, and cast wistful 
glances to the sounder examinations of the older Universities. At 
some of our Colleges University examiners are invited to test the 
general school work ; at others the Oxford Local Examinations 
(which are similar in general character to the Certificate Exami- 
nations, but more elementary) are the test and stimulus of the 
work of the higher boys. The Certificate Examinations are far 
more suitable to us than either the Oxford Local or Private 
examination systems, and as they can be conducted either at 
the College itself or at some common centre, the facilities 
afforded for those who enter for them are the same as those 
now provided by the University of London. 

Here then is the first portion of the scheme I propose. The 
Oxford or Cambridge Certificate Examination to be substituted 
for the London Matriculation, the Oxford First and Second 
Public Examination to take the place of the London Inter- 
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mediate and B.A. The change is one which has been for some 
time called for on account of the very distinct preponderance of 
advantages on the side of Oxford and Cambridge as compared 
with London. The following are a few of the points of superi- 
ority in the examinations of the old Universities: 

1. The Certificate for Matriculation Examination encourages 
high classical, mathematical, or scientific attainments, instead of 
insisting on a general attainment of mediocre knowledge in a 
number of subjects so numerous and diverse as to render 
scholarship, or a thorough grasp of any of the subjects pre- 
sented, impossible. 

2. In this examination Catholics will be pitted against the 
boys educated at the great public schools, not against an hetero- 
geneous crowd of Dissenters, Unitarians, Jews, &c., some of 
them self-taught, others trained at the private schools of their 
own persuasion, mostly of a very inferior kind. 

3. The further examinations for the B.A. degree, carrying 
on the principles involved in the Matriculation Examination, as 
we have already seen, are distinctly superior from an educa- 
tional point of view to the London Examinations. 

4- The teaching in the higher classes of the great Catholic 
schools will no longer be degraded, as at present, to a system of 
cram for the multifarious examination which at present termi- 
nates the school career at Ushaw and Stonyhurst, but will revert 
to the course of study which general consent recognizes as the 
best means of directing the mental and moral faculties of 
ingenuous youth. 

But there still remains the central difficulty. You are pro- 
posing, I shall be told, to substitute Oxford and Cambridge 
Examinations for those of London. So far so good. But this 
does not answer the question, Where are we to send our boys 


when their school-days are past? You tell us we must not send 


them to the older Universities, but are you not rather advocating 
the very system you profess so strongly to condemn? If you 
so much dislike and dread the effects of study at Oxford and 
Cambridge on young Catholics, why do you hold up for our 
admiration their system of education, and seek to detach our 
Colleges from London ? 

This objection is a natural and reasonable one. My first 
remark in answer to it is that I do not consider the adoption 
of Oxford and Cambridge Examinations as an ideal system. I 
regard it as a temporary necessity. I believe Catholic education 
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should be autonomous. I would fain see a total separation from 
any part or share in any Protestant University for examination, 
or any other purposes. But at present it is indispensable that 
as regards examinations we should attach ourselves to some 
University or other. We are too few in numbers to undertake 
the task for ourselves. A Catholic examining board would 
never furnish the necessary stimulus to Catholic studies. Our 
boys must measure themselves, not against the a/umnit of some 
other Catholic College or Colleges, but against the best men 
that English education can produce, if we are to take our proper 
intellectual position. We need the emulation of competing with 
those who have been trained as well as the Public Schools and 
Universities can train them. We must at present avail ourselves 
of some existing institution for this purpose, and it is merely a 
question as to whether we are to betake ourselves to London or 
to one of the older Universities. My advocacy of Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations is thus relative, not absolute. I 
believe them to be far better suited to the present needs of 
Catholics, whatever may be our opinion as to their value in 
themselves. 

I would also remind my objector that the question of Examz- 
nation is altogether different from that of Res¢dence. In the matter 
of examination, it is necessary and desirable that we should not 
stand apart from non-Catholics. We are confident that our 
youth will not only be able to hold their own against all com- 
petitors, but will show (allowing for their numbers) a far higher 
intellectual average than the members of any religious body 
outside the Church. When the London University Honours 
were assigned in the matriculation examination to special excel- 
lence, the Catholic body was facile princeps. Even under the 
present uncongenial system Catholics take good places. If 
under the sanction of authority and with a suitable training our 
boys were sent in for the examinations of the older Universities 
I am confident that, with God’s blessing, we should achieve a 
magnificent success. 

But now comes the question of residence. Here it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should stand apart from non-Catholics. 
The appeal that is sometimes made to us not to desert the old 
Universities with their thousands of young intellects craving 
after truth, and young hearts longing after the beauty of the 
Immaculate Spouse of Christ is an appeal ad misericordiam 
quite beside the point. No one proposes to desert the old 
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Universities. On the contrary, we ought to have active and 
experienced Catholic priests stationed both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, to give every facility to the inquirer, and to bring 
the Church of God as far as possible under the notice of 
the increasing numbers of students there. But to throw into 
the mass of Oxford liberalism and paganism and indifference 
and schism a score or two of unformed boys is a strange way 
of setting to work to reform the University, whether they are 
gathered in a Catholic College, or scattered here and there. 

The training of Catholic youth must, if it is to be conducted 
on Catholic principles, be carried on under Catholic superiors 
and on a strictly Catholic system of teaching, and in an atmos- 
phere entirely Catholic, and in a society composed of Catholic 
students only. We must have no mixed education. Mixed 
examinations let us have by all means, if necessary, but not 
mixed education. In Oxford the exclusiveness required by 
Catholic education is impossible. Where is it to be obtained ? 

I fear I must postpone, for want of space, my answer to this 
important question until next month. Meanwhile I would ask 
all those engaged in Catholic education to weigh carefully the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of the London as 
opposed to the Oxford and Cambridge examinations, and 
especially those of the London matriculation as opposed to 
the Oxford certificate examinations. It is a matter of very 
great consequence to the intellectual status of Catholics that 
the flexile mind of our youth should be formed on a good 
model, and should not be warped by the influence of an 
examination which makes cram almost a necessity and en- 
courages general mediocrity rather than special excellence, and 
is deficient in the very elements of a sound mental training. 


R. F. CLARKE. 
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Stanley and the Congo. 


——>>—_——_. 


A LONG sea line backed by low reddish cliffs, beyond these a 
gradually rising land covered with sere grass and dotted with 
clusters of trees overshadowing native villages, few prominent 
hills, but a gradual uplift of the ground to the horizon—such 
is the description of the coast of Africa at the point where the 
giant Congo disgorges its brown flood into the South Atlantic 
Ocean. On one side of its embouchure, nestling on a low sand- 
spit, six feet only above high water, lies the trading station 
commonly known as Banana Point. A point it certainly is, for 
breaking off from the mainland with a width of nearly a mile, 
it gradually tapers during a length of two and a half miles, until 
scarcely forty yards of building-ground is left for the trader to 
raise his warehouses upon. Why it is styled Banana is much 
more difficult to see, as no plaintain within the memory of man 
has been known to thrive here and supply hungry voyagers with 
the bunches of its luscious fruit. Almost exactly opposite, 
Shark’s Point juts out, on the seaward side of which stands an 
old stone pillar, set up in years gone by as a sign to future 
comers that the land had been taken possession of by the old 
navigators in the name of the King of Portugal. Through the 
intervening gap, seven and a half miles in width, the Amazon of 
Africa rolls its turbid waters into the sea, pouring out a volume 
of more than 4,382,000 cubic feet per second. Congo, Zaire, 
Livingstone, or Lualaba, whatever its name may finally be 
settled to be, its course extends nigh upon 3,100 miles, and the 
districts it waters vary from the most sterile and rocky wastes 
to the most gorgeous tropical plantations. From the sea to Vivi, 
a distance of 110 miles, the navigation is unimpeded. Then 
commences the lower series of the Livingstone Falls, which for 
50 miles bar the passage to ships and boats. From Isangila, at 
the head of these cataracts, there is a tolerably navigable stretch 
of 88 miles as far as Manyanga. Then begins the upper series 
of the falls, and the journey to Stanley Pool must be trudged on 
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foot, a distance of some 85 miles. From these statistics it can 
be seen how useful, not to say absolutely needful, for trade 
purposes it would be to build a railway from the mouth of the 
river, or from Vivi, and thus avoid the endless trouble and delay 
caused by the continual transfer of goods from steamer to 
waggon and from waggon to steamer. Once at the pool, the 
course is absolutely unimpeded for 1,068 miles to the foot of the 
Stanley Falls. Passing these, the river can be ascended for 
825 miles, as far as Lake Mweru, which is itself 67 miles long. 
Two hundred and twenty miles further the river issues from 
Lake Bangweolo, an inland sea with a length of 161 miles, 
somewhat more than the distance between London and Bristol. 
And even before it mingles its waters with those of Bangweolo 
the infant Congo has run a course of 360 miles, or little less 
than the length of the River Po. The population which inhabits 
the region drained by this river and its tributaries is of course a 
difficult matter to determine. The best calculations hitherto 
attainable compute the total number of human beings at about 
51,000,000. It is easily understood, however, that once a check 
has been put on the savage wars and inhuman massacres, which, 
together with the terrible slave-traffic, decimate and more than 
decimate the inhabitants, this number will quickly increase to 
a figure more proportionate to the vast extent of territory it 
occupies. 

Such then is the stream which Mr. Stanley came upon at 
the town of Nyangwé in 1876, and with a hardihood, justified 
by its success, sailed down till he reached its mouth, and which 
with equal determination he undertook two years later to master 
and render useful for the purposes of civilization. His toils, 
sufferings, and victories form the subject of the two volumes 
entitled Zhe River Congo and the Founding of the Free State. 
A short resumé of his work will not prove uninteresting. 

Mr. Stanley left Africa in 1877, terribly weakened and 
emaciated by the fatigue and famine he had gone through, the 
hair of his head whitened as snow by lengthened anxiety and 
strain of mind. But months of rest did wonders towards recu- 
perating what was still a strong constitution, and in November, 
1878 he accepted the position of chief of the Congo E xpedition, 
sent out to obtain accurate information about that river by the 
Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo. May of the next year saw 
him quitting Zanzibar, after collecting a band of sixty-eight 
native carriers, three-fourths of whom had been old companions 
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of his in the struggle across Africa. Those who have read 
Through the Dark Continent will recognize the names of 
Mabruki, Soudi, Wadi Rehani, and others, and will call to 
mind many a scene where these worthy heroes played their 
part with more or less honour and glory. 

Banana Point was left on August 21, 1878, and the ascent 
of the river began. Four steamboats had been supplied to 
perform the work between the future stations. Two of these, 
the Royal and the Ex Avant, had eventually to be transported 
bit by bit over more than 130 miles of rough road before they 
were at liberty to churn up the waters of the upper river with 
their paddles and screws. Vivi was selected as the site of the 
first station, and for 432 down (in cloth), and a monthly rental 
of £2,a platform or terrace, 343 feet above the river bed was 
leased to the Association for ever. Precipitous on two sides, 
and hemmed in by an inaccessible crag 650 feet higher ona 
third, it was easily defensible in case of danger against savages, 
whose best weapon was a Tower flint musket and whose ideas 
of holding a gun may best be understood from the picture at 
the end of the first volume. From Vivi, after months and 
months of long tedious toil, a road of fifty-two miles was made 
to Isangila, thus outflanking the second set of cataracts formed 
by the Congo in its wild descent from the high plateau of 
Mid Africa. The work lasted a full twelvemonth, and proved 
wearisome and trying. The expedition was too few in numbers, 
and the natives showed an indolent slowness in joining their 
powers to help Bula Matari (their name for Stanley) in his 
tough undertaking. To “kill” a trade road is in their eyes an 
almost unpardonable crime, but to make a road live does not 
seem to arouse their energies at all. Help, however, came 
gradually, including amongst other items twenty donkeys from 
Teneriffe, “mean, contemptible little things, not larger than 
mastiffs.” 

At Isangila the second station was built, and the steamers, 
carefully put together again after their cross-country ride, con- 
veyed the expedition as far as Manyanga, where the upper set 
of falls made a second road necessary as far as Stanley Pool. 

Stanley Pool is a lake-like expansion of the Congo about 
250 square miles in extent. Lying within its circuit are Bamu 
and some other islands occupying a surface of about 45 square 
miles. Seventeen and a half miles long and sixteen broad, it 
promises to turn out a magnificent emporium for the collection 
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of native produce, preparatory to the latter’s being loaded on to 
the trucks of the future African Great Western Railway, and 
despatched quickly coastward. With immense trouble a site 
was procured for a station at the south-west corner of the pool, 
and not many days went by before the buildings of Leopoldville 
began to raise their heads from the ground. Thus after a 
struggle, lasting through the greater portion of four years, the 
whole of the Lower Congo was laid open to trade, and an 
unhampered river-route of some thousand miles more lay before 
the energetic merchant. After another advance in the Ex 
Avant—during which the River Kwa was traced to its source 
in a large lake, named by Stanley Lake Leopold — fever 
laid its iron grasp on his wearied frame, and succumbing to 
necessity, after barely escaping death, he made his way slowly 
back to Europe. His services, however, were too valuable to be 
lost, and, yielding to the instances of the Association, he returned 
to find everything in a state of seemingly hopeless confusion. 
But it would take too long to tell how these fresh difficulties 
were overcome, how everything was put straight, and how 
stations were erected at intervals as far as Stanley Falls. For 
information on these points, and on many other interesting 
topics, the reader must be referred to the volumes themselves. 
At present all that can be done is a slight discussion on one or 
two questions which strike the mind while perusing their pages. 
Not least important is the point of health. Is the Congo 
district fatal to Europeans, or may they expect to avoid more 
than the ordinary risks of a tropical sun provided they use care 
and customary precautions? Mr. Stanley strives hard to show 
that, at all events for a certain length of years, the climate is no 
hindrance either to perfect health or energetic work. But the 
sturdy efforts which he makes seem to hint at a suspicion in 
his mind that there may be real ground for the assertion of the 
Congo's detractors. No doubt some of the deaths that occurred 
during the six years of the expedition were due to accident or 
foolishness, and not a few of those who returned to Europe 
during that period went back for other causes than a broken- 
down constitution. Still Mr. Stanley’s own tables show us that 
of the 261 Europeans who were employed, 121, or nearly one 
half, had perished or left the country between 1873 and 1885. 
Of these only 5 had met with fatal accidents, while 24, or a fifth, 
ended their lives by various forms of ague, dysentery, or bilious 
fever, in some cases aggravated by almost idiotic carelessness, 
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Amongst these is the man who after a bad attack of dysentery 
is proceeding to Europe, but, just before he embarks, barters his 
coat for a bottle of gin, drinks it, and twelve hours after is 
buried at Boma; ana the two friends who hob-nob on shipboard 
“socially,” are caught by the night air, and taken seriously ill. 
They become convalescent with great difficulty, and one gets off 
as quick as he can out of the country. The other indulges in 
wine, sits out again in the deadly night air, becomes a victim to 
tetanus, and dies in excruciating agony. These are given as 
sample cases, but they are only samples of how reckless a 
man can be, not of the general unhealthiness of the climate. 
Mr. Stanley himself tells us how he himself was twice felled by 
the hand of fever, and barely survived by the unsparing use of the 
most powerful medicine. Fatigue, want of proper nourishment, 
exposure to the sun, inveterate intemperance, and ignorance of 
the conduct of life in the tropics may be assigned as the causes 
of many a ruined constitution, but a climate may rightly be 
styled dangerous if to live safely in it one must in the first place 
select most carefully one of the few spots where one can securely 
set up one’s shanty, and then watch the various changes of 
weather and one’s own system in order to avoid a chill, the very 
least of which is liable to turn into a serious attack of illness 
and prove the harbinger of death. At Vivi ninety per cent. 
of the breezes wend their way up the gorge from the sea, laden 
with the miasma from the low isles, swamps, and black mud 
deposits between Boma and Banana, and tainting the air of all 
the more healthy uplands that lie directly in the track of the 
pest. One lesson, however, can be learnt from the black 
aborigines themselves. They desert the banks of the lower 
river almost entirely, and even after one has passed Stanley Pool 
native villages are few and far between until Bolobo is reached, 
200 miles further up. Perhaps for those whose vocation in life 
drives them to seek their living on the Congo, the best advice 
would be that given by the Duke of Wellington to Anglo- 
Indians, and repeated by Mr. Stanley: “I know but one receipt 
for good health in this country, and that is to live moderately, 
to drink little or no wine, to use exercise, to keep the mind 
employed, and, if possible, to keep in good humour with the 
world.” 

One of the qualities which does Mr. Stanley most credit is 
the manner in which he tides over the thousand and one vexa- 
tions arising from the incapacity, ill-temper, or absolute hostility 
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of his subordinates. Those indeed of the young Europeans who 
had what John Lawrence used to style “grit” in them, were 
easily spurred on to vigorous effort by the giant resolve and 
enduring spirit of the Congo pioneer. But there was many a 
case where patience was severely tried and temper sorely 
burdened. At the very beginning of the expedition he found 
that hardly a man was content with his allowance, but was 
crying out for wine, tobacco, cigars, clothes, shoes, board, and 
lodging. “One said he would not stay unless they were granted, 
another said that if he was expected to drive a steam launch 
unassisted he must have higher pay, with an additional increase 
if he went up the river. Another, an engineer, begged to inform 
the commander that he had been engaged as sub-commandant, 
and being of an illustrious family would reject with scorn any 
low stipend, that fame, reputation, and honour was his real 
object, &c. The gentleman in charge of the smallest steam 
launch was to be held superior to the man in charge of a rowing 
boat.” And so with the rest. All was overcome by gentle 
persuasion and a little adroit flattery. ‘To give another instance. 
A relief party is put under the command of a certain European 
to march through the bush from Isangila to Leopoldville. Half- 
way he leaves them to find their path for themselves, resigns his 
position, and makes for home. but all this is nothing to the 
state of confusion into which the whole expedition fell while 
Stanley was regaining strength in Europe after his serious attack 
of gastritis. He returned to Vivi and found the temporary head 
of the expedition had packed up his belongings and vanished 
from the coast a month before, that the chief man at Vivi, the 
second in rank, had also disappeared ; the chief of Leopoldville, 
the third in importance, was rusticating on the coast ; the chief 
of Isangila had hurried homeward ; the second chief of Leopold- 
ville had fled ; the captain of the Belgzgue had been dismissed 
by somebody ; and last, but not least, the steam valve of the 
En Avant had been stolen by some spiteful miscreant, and that 
vessel had ever since lain idle at the landing-place of Leopold- 
ville, as useless as a log. Needless to say all this was set to rights 
in a very short space of time. It is commonly said that nothing 
succeeds like success, and often enough the proverb is used as a 
slur on the deserts of the favourite of fortune. But success in 
opening out the Congo merits all that praise which can be 
claimed by a difficult enterprise slowly conquered by stern, un- 
compromising work. 
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Nor were Stanley’s white helpers his only trouble. Drunken 
chiefs like Gatula, or ambitious traders like Ngalyema, were 
each and all overcome by patient, quiet management; and Bula 
Matari, the Stone Breaker, became friend and brother to every 
one of those whose influence might have marred, instead of 
helping, the work. Good nature and judicious generosity seem 
all that is needed to gain the hearts of these savages, in order to 
induce confidence. Of course it will happen at times that the 
line must be drawn very tightly with regard both to scattering 
presents and bearing insults. The murder of two followers near 
Bolobo by King Gatula was to be compensated by a fine in 
kind to the value of forty guineas, but only a determined 
defiance in the face of thousands of the guilty chief’s friends, a 
defiance shown just at the right moment, induced the delinquent 
to part with his forfeited goods. The rebuff met with by 
Makoko in his cunning pursuit of gifts is another example of 
successful judgment. A _ refusal, that might have proved 
dangerous, turned out eminently useful in impressing that 
dusky potentate with a sense of the white man’s independence. 
But perhaps the best example of Stanley’s method of avoiding 
disturbances by means more in accordance with the laws of 
humanity than simple rifle fire, is his rencontre with the ivory 
trader of Kintamo, Ngalyema. The latter, afraid that his own 
business might suffer if the foreign traders were allowed an 
entrance into the district, determined to rouse the whole country 
against them. The news of what was going on reached Stanley 
late at night, and as soon as morning dawned he prepared to 
defeat the chief's plans. The rest of the tale shall be told as far 
as possible in his own words. 


I sent my tent boy to tell the people to muster on the furthest side 
of the hill, to be out of view of any spies who might be on the watch. 
In a few minutes I proceeded there myself, and found the men all 
assembled. ‘The instructions I gave them were brief, and such as they 
could easily remember. 

* Go, each of you to his own hut; put your cartridge-belts on. See 
that your cartridges are in your pouches. Place your guns under your 
sleeping-mats. All of you then, excepting Susi’s men, scatter yourselves 
about in the bush on this side of the hill. Some lie down in the 
En Avant, in the waggons, some of you behind my tent; a dozen in the 
store tent; some of you pretend to be sick in your huts. No matter 
how many people are in the camp or what you may hear, do not stir 
from your places until you hear the gong; but when you hear the gong 
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struck, then all run and seize your guns, and rush up all of you, yelling 
like madmen ; flourish your guns about wildly, like the Ruga-Ruga of 
Unyamwezi. Do you understand ?” 

“Tnshallah !” they cried. 

Susi’s detachment were instructed to seat themselves about in the 
open, and assume a listless and indifferent attitude. A quarter of an 
hour later a long line of men were seen descending the opposite hill. 
I counted 197 persons in Ngalyema’s force. Before any of them had 
shown themselves on our hill I was seated ona chair in front of my 
tent, reading a book. I cast furtive glances about, and saw my own 
camp almost abandoned, except by a few Zanzibaris, some of whom 
were altogether over-acting their parts by pretending to be half asleep. 
When Ngalyema arrived, I advanced towards him, giving him an 
effusive welcome. I turned sharply round to Susi, and pretended to 
scold him well for not preparing mats, sails, &c., to spread on the 
ground for my dear brothers and friends of Kintamo. 

Ngalyema was moody-browed, stiff, most unbrotherly in his responses 
to my welcome, while I looked like one almost ready to leap into his 
arms with an irrepressible affection. Makabi was cold and repelling ; 
Mubi grim and defiant ; Gauchu seemed like a young leopard eager for 
bloody sport ; young Engéli acted like one who had suddenly come of 
age, so well he aped the man. 


Then followed a palaver which, notwithstanding Stanley’s 
efforts, quickly threatened to pass from angry words to blows. 
At length, Ngalyema met with a blank refusal to his out- 
rageous demand for fresh supply of presents— 


“Enough, enough!” he cried. “I say for the last time you shall 
not come to Kintamo; we do not want any white men among us. Let 
us go, Engéli.” And as he said the last words he pushed aside the 
tent door and strode outside, with the emotions of suppressed passion 
visible on his face. While standing near the tent door, for a moment 
irresolute, he caught sight of the large Chinese gong suspended to a 
cross-bar supported by two forked poles. 

“What is this?” he asked, pointing to the gong. 

“Tt is fetish,” I answered sententiously. 

His young son, Engéli, who was much more acute than his father, 
whispered to him his belief that it was a kind of a bell, upon which 
Ngalyema cried out : 

“ Bula Matari, strike this ; let me hear it.” 

“OQ Ngalyema, I dare not! it is the war fetish!” 

“No, no,” said he impatiently. “ Beat it, Bula Matari, that I may 
hear the sound.” 

“T dare not, Ngalyema. It is the signal for war; it is the fetish 
that calls up armed men; it would be too bad.” 
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“No, no, no! I tell you to strike. Strike it, Bula Matari;” and 
he stamped on the ground with childish impatience. 

‘Well then,” taking the beater in my hand, ‘‘remember I told you 
it was a bad fetish—a fetish for war;” and as I lifted the beater high, 
I asked again, “Shall I strike now?” 

“ Strike—strike it, I tell you!” 

With all my force I struck the gong, the loud bell-like tone sounding 
in the silence caused by the hushed, concentrated attention of all upon 
the scene, was startling in the extreme, but as the rapid strokes were 
applied vigorously the continued sound seemed to them like thunder. 
They had not recovered from the first shock of astonishment when the 
forms of men were seen bounding over the gunwale of the 2x Avant 
right over their heads, and war-whooping in their ears. From my tent 
and from the gorge behind them a stream of frantic infuriates emerged 
as though from the earth. ‘The store tent was violently agitated, and 
finally collapsed, and a yelling crowd of demoniac madmen sprang out 
one after another, every one apparently madder than his neighbour. 
The listless, sleepy-eyed stragglers burst out into a perfect frenzy of 
action. From under the mats in the huts there streamed into view 
such a frantic mob of armed men, that to the panic-struck natives the 
sky and the earth seemed to be contributing to the continually increas- 
ing number of death-dealing warriors. Every native present, would-be 
friend or would-be foe, lost his senses completely ; the seated warriors 
forgot their guns, and fled before this strange deluge and awful scene. 
The ammunition-bearers threw their gourds away—some were broken, 
and the powder and slugs were scattered over the ground; and as 
Ngalyema was standing paralyzed with fear, and with his faculties 
benumbed, I seized him by the arm, and said softly to him: 

“ Be not afraid, Ngalyema. Remember Bula Matari is your brother. 
Stand behind me; I will protect you.” 

The Zanzibaris were now a yelling crowd in front of me, calling out 
tauntingly and threateningly : 

“He, ha, Ngalyema! You came to fight Bula Matari, Ngalyema. 
Where are your warriors, Ngalyema ?” 

‘There could not be a better representation of relentless, blood- 
thirsty fury than that which was shown by these amateur black actors 
in the suddenly improvised scene. Had I not been in the secret I also 
should have been duped; while the valour with which I defended my 
poor brother, who with his two hands grasped me round the waist, and 
danced from side to side to avoid furious strokes from the wild-eyed 
men, while young Engéli clung behind his father and followed his 
movements. The whole thing reminded me of the long-forgotten play 
of hen-and-chickens. 

“Save me, Bula Matari; do not let them hurt me! I did not 
mean anything,” cried Ngalyema. 

“ Hold hard, Ngalyema,” I cried. ‘“ Keep fast hold of me; I will 
defend you, never fear. Come one, come all. Ah, ha!” 
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But the camp was almost emptied of the visitors, much of the 
ammunition was left behind, the guns were strewn over the ground, and 
the play was well acted. 

“Enough, boys; fall into line,” and ‘‘Silence” was cried out by 
Susi and his brother captains, and the obedient, well-trained fellows 
fell into line with all the precision of military veterans. Then, as 
Ngalyema had allowed his hands to fall down by his side in mute 
surprise at this other transformation scene, I took hold of his two 
hands, and said with an assuring smile: 

“Well, Ngalyema, what do you now think of the white man’s 


fetish ?” 


An explanation followed, but to the last the negro trader 
had a grave suspicion of that Chinese gong, and became con- 
sequently much less troublesome than he would otherwise have 
been. 

One can hardly as yet forecast the chances of those mis- 
sionaries who have gone out to bring these poor savages into 
the True Fold. The mire of iniquity in which they, and their 
ancestors before them, have for so long wallowed, will need 
something more powerful than mere human efforts to eradicate 
it, so much has it become part and parcel of the system. But 
all Catholic missioners know where to seek what is needed and 
yet beyond their own strength to supply, and despondency of 
success ought to be, and certainly is, the very last idea that 
would be allowed to enter their minds. Perhaps one of the 
greatest stumbling-blocks in their way is the set of mission- 
stations planted along the river by the various Dissenting 
sects that have grown up in England during the last hundred 
years. Apart from their great command of money, which is 
always lavishly expended where converts are hoped for, the 
debased style of religion affected by some of the Methodistical 
bodies seems to possess a great attraction for the negro in those 
lands, such as Jamaica and the southern parts of the United 
States, where he has been able to pick and choose. A worship 
that uiites hysterical excitement with vague platitudes in place 
of solid dogma, favourably commends itself to grown up children 
who delight in singing and yelling, who have been accustomed 
for generations to measure their fetish-fervour by the convulsive 
fits they endured, and whose minds are seemingly unable as yet 
to bear the strain of concentrated thought. Far be it from us 
to compare for a moment any form of Christianity with the 
wretched, sensual, and hideous devil-worship which obtains 
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through Central Africa. Moreover, those sects which not only 
acknowledge the need of Holy Baptism, but, like the Baptists, 
take special pains to administer it in a proper manner are, so 
far, better than others who have lost touch, to a greater extent, 
of the Catholic Church. But the half-loaf of religion, which is 
all they can proffer to their adherents, is hopelessly inferior to 
the varied and unstinted sustenance afforded by the Church of 
Christ to her children for the life of their souls, and it were a 
million heartbreaking pities if, now that a path has been 
wrought through the midst of these dusky swarms, a vigorous 
effort were not ,made to ensure to them a good share in those 
magnificent gifts which it has been the generous will of our God 
to scatter broadcast on His Church. Men are wanted. Money 
is wanted. Wisdom is wanted. “The harvest indeed is great, 
but the labourers are few.” May we not hope that the Lord of 
the harvest will send numerous, efficient, and apostolic labourers 
to reap the ripe grain before the season for work is past and that 
time arrives when no one can labour with hope of great success ? 


CHARLES NICHOLSON. 





















Catholic Clubs. 
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THE importance of establishing clubs where Catholics can meet 
may, I presume, be taken for granted: at any rate it is not my 
intention to devote any of the space at my disposal to the 
statement of what seems a self-evident proposition. But at the 
outset it may be well to sketch briefly the objects and advan- 
tages of a Catholic Club. It should be a common ground on 
which those who are separated by social distinctions, or by daily 
avocations, can meet; it should encourage the intellectual 
advancement of our young men in every way possible; it 
should provide amusement for those who have no taste for 
higher things, and opportunities of study and self-improvement 
for those who will use them. The bringing together of 
Catholics is in itself no small gain; our folk are so scattered— 
their work throws them so much among Protestants—that 
they lose the Catholic fone which is as important as it is 
undefinable.e A young man comes into a town as an 
entire stranger; his daily associates are Protestants — good 
men, it may be, active members of the various religious 
bodies to which they belong, but xot Catholics. There are 
only a few Catholics in the place: two or three families who 
mainly support the mission, with whom he can hardly expect to 
meet on equal terms, and the rest working men with whom he 
has even less in common. He may or may not make the 
acquaintance of the priest, outside the confessional; but he 
has no companions, no place to go to for an evening's chat, no 
one with whom to exchange ideas on Catholic subjects. I am 
sure we do not realize the isolation in which so many of our 
young men are placed. In large towns as well as in small 
missions this is the case. A friend of my own, a young South 
American, who had come over to England for his education, 
went to Manchester to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
cotton trade. “I do not know what I should do on Sundays,” 
he said to me, “if it were not for the Free Library; but after 
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dinner I can go there and read till six, and then it is time for 
Vespers.” But Free Libraries are not common, and those 
which are open on Sundays are fewer still, and it is not every 
one who cares for reading. Through a Catholic Club, however, 
there is at least a chance that Catholic acquaintances may be 
formed: and I need not stop to point at the many advantages 
resulting from this. It bears quite directly on the question of 
mixed marriages. We condemn these, and rightly; and yet 
how little trouble we take to bring young Catholics together. 
But a lad who makes a friend at a club is likely enough to visit 
at his house, and to share his acquaintances, and in this way a 
danger and a scandal will often be avoided. 

Religion is thus in every way benefited by a Catholic Club, 
even if it be purely secular. For the very fact that the club 
is Catholic gives it at once a religious character. In one or two 
instances Protestants have been admitted to Catholic Clubs as 
members; but the result has not been satisfactory, and the 
experiment is hardly likely to be renewed. Indeed, with certain 
possible exceptions—as in the case of a catechumen—it is diffi- 
cult to see how any good could be expected to result from this. 
Of course their admission as zvs¢éors is quite another thing. 
The one aim which every one who promotes a club has in view 
is surely the advancement of religion: we may differ as to the 
means, but we are at one as to the end. 

A well-organized club is of the greatest possible service to a 
priest in many ways. In the first place, he becomes more 
intimately acquainted with the young men of his flock than 
would otherwise be likely; a priest said to me the other day, 
“T have learnt more about my fellows during a year in the club 
than I should have found out otherwise during my life.” 
Through them he can reach their families—the father who 
neglects Mass, the mother who is careless about the sacra- 
ments, the children who are irregular at school. At Isleworth, 
where I was for three years President of a club for lads, 
the members were the leaders in all parish work; the church 
choir was largely supplied from them; the same fellows with 
one or two more were the backbone of the brass band; two 
or three served on the altar; and during the winter our little 
entertainments, whether dramatic or vocal, were mainly carried 
on by them. “ What with the club and the choir and the band 
and the improvement class,” said one of them to me, “I don’t see 
how a fellow zs to get into mischief.” It is certainly well when 
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it can be managed to bind our members with a rope of many 
strands; but, looking back after a wider and more varied 
experience, I am inclined to wonder at the willingness with 
which these working lads of fourteen to twenty years of age 
gave up their evenings to work of the kinds mentioned. And, 
to their credit, there was no kind of payment for their services 
in the choir beyond sometimes a tea at Christmas. In how 
many of our large missions, where there is a more “respectable” 
congregation, is as much voluntary work done for the Church as 
was undertaken by these working lads ? 

And in matters of local politics, a club might be made most 
useful—a point on which I insisted when addressing the 
Bermondsey Catholic Club on the occasion of its formal 


opening. 


On School Boards, on Boards of Guardians, in Vestries—wherever 
there is work to be done for the good of the people at large, there 
should Catholics be found. We are not properly represented in these 
positions. Why? Well, partly because we are not organized. Now, think 
what a work such a club as this could do, in the case, say, of an election 
to a public post of these kinds: how a certain number could undertake 
to canvass voters, another detachment would collect subscriptions, if 
these were needed, some more would see that voting papers were pro- 
perly filled up, others would get up meetings—think what a help in this 
way you would be, not only to your priests and to your fellow-Catholics, 
but also to the community in general.! 


This idea was amplified by Mr. Hawksford at the recent 
Conference at Edinburgh, in a paper on “the Advantages of the 
Young Men’s Society to the Clergy,” which will appear at 
length in the forthcoming Report of the Conference.” 

At the present moment a movement is on foot for uniting 
into one body the Catholic Clubs of the centre and south 


1 Address to Bermondsey Catholic Club, p. 7. 

2 This seems a fitting opportunity for a reference to the Young Men’s Society. 
The organization bearing this name was founded in 1849, by Archdeacon O’Brien, 
of Limerick, and has become firmly established in the North of England and in 
Scotland. Conferences, at which every society has a right to be represented, 
are held annually in some northern centre, and five Reports have already 
appeared. These are little known outside the Young Men’s Society, but are 
full of useful information and practical hints on the whole subject of Catholic 
Clubs and their work. Some, if not all, may still be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Augustine Quinn, of Liscard, Cheshire, to whose 
energy the success and even the existence of these Conferences is owing. To avoid 
misunderstanding, it is well to note that wherever the title Young Men’s Society is 


used in this paper, this organization is intended. 
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of England into a Southern Conference, having objects 
similar to the Young Men’s Society. One of the points 
upon which it is proposed to lay much stress is, the 
development of a system of intercommunication and _ transfer 
between one club and another. A lad who is a member 
of a club at Exeter, let us say, is about to remove to 
Birmingham. He will go to the secretary of his club, who will 
give him a pass-card, showing that he is a member of the Exeter 
Catholic Club; and on his arrival in Birmingham he will present 
this to the secretary of the club there. This at once entitles 
him to membership of the Birmingham Club: where he will, 
of course, be bound by whatever rules he may find in force. 
This simple plan—for it will be easy enough to carry out—will 
ensure a lad finding Catholic society in a strange place, and that 
of the best kind; and the advantages of this are as manifest as 
they are numerous. To ensure the working of this scheme, it is 
proposed that the secretary of each club should have a list of all 
similar institutions, by reference to which he can at once find all 
necessary particulars regarding each; this will be one of his 
duties, perhaps the only one imposed on him by the Central 
Council. By this means all the Catholic clubs in the kingdom 
will be brought into union; for the authorities of the Young 
Men’s Society cordially approve of the scheme. There is, of 
course, nothing original in this; a similar mode of work is 
recommended by the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
and the Young Men's Friendly Society works on the same lines. 

The Young Men’s Society insists on monthly confession as a 
fundamental rule. The Southern Conference, after much dis- 
cussion and very careful consideration, has decided not to adopt 
this as a rule, but to be content with strongly recommending 
the practice. It is quite unnecessary to say that there has been 
no want of desire that so excellent a practice should become 
general, but the objections to making it a rule seemed to 
counterbalance the advantages. First of all, it is a rule which 
existing clubs, for the most part, have not adopted; and an 
attempt to enforce it on them collectively or the members 
individually would be likely to cause dissatisfaction, to prevent 
clubs from affiliating themselves to the Conference, and to drive 
members from the clubs. Where local circumstances admit of 
the rule being adopted, by all means adopt it. I found compara- 
tively little difficulty in maintaining its observance in the club at 
Isleworth ; and I believe that in sa// clubs of young lads (from 
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fourteen to sixteen) it could easily be worked. But it seems to 
me a matter to be regulated by local rather than by general rule. 

Of course if our clubs are to be regarded as primarily religious 
organizations, the question has to be approached from a different 
standpoint. I have already shown reasons why they should not 
be so regarded. They are places of recreation and amusement ; 
of “mutual improvement,” if you will, and certainly “for the 
extension of the spirit of religion and brotherly love;” and 
these are the objects set forth by the Young Men’s Society. 
But it is not fair to impose on those in a humbler station of life, 
rules which their social superiors would not undertake. Do 
the noblemen and gentlemen who formed the St. George's 
Club, and now support the Stafford, place monthly confession 
on their club rules? Is it obligatory on members of the 
Catholic Union? Of course not. Take again, the League of 
the Cross, a more distinctively religious movement, and we find 
that “ The practice of monthly Communion is most strongly 
recommended,” but there is no attempt to make it a 7w#/e. I am 
speaking as if for myself; but I am supported by the feeling of 
the clergy generally as expressed at the preliminary meeting of 
our Conference, and since by others to myself privately. When 
starting a boys’ club some years back, the good priest with 
whom I was then working would not allow the rule to be made. 
“ The Church only insists on yearly confession and Communion,” 
he said, “and I have no right to make other rules on the 
subject.” 

Again. Do we ever realize how sadly large a number of our 
boys and young men constantly neglect Mass? I remember 
when working in a crowded London district two or three years 
back how astonished I was to find that out of a roomful of 
boys, not more than two or three had been to Mass the previous 
Sunday, or were in the habit of going. And what is true of the 
boys is at least as true of the men. ‘“ We lose them when they 
leave school,” a priest once said to me, “and our only chance is 
when they get ill (especially if they go to a hospital), and when 
they come to be married.” But if they don’t get ill, and if, as 
too often happens, the marriage tie is not blessed, what is to be 
done? We have all been edified from time to time, by the sight 
of men in patched and even ragged clothes assisting devoutly 
at Mass in some of our great London churches ; and we do not 
reflect that for one who is complying with his duties, there are 
dozens—I had almost said hundreds—neglecting them. Now if 
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this club movement is what it ought to be, and what it can be 
made if we will do our duty by it, it will help to bring back 
some of these wandering sheep. A bright room, a smoke and a 
friendly chat, a game or two at cards, perhaps, and a kind word 
from the priest if he happens to drop in; by these means we 
may win back to God and the Church those who have been stray- 
ing from both, and these means the club will supply. And it will 
supply too, the friend who will speak the truth in love, and who 
will not rest for, it may be many weeks, or even months, until 
he has seen the wanderer at the feet of God’s priest ; and who 
will support him in the struggle between good and evil which 
will begin with new graces on one side, and new violence on the 
other. After a “fresh start” has been made, the monthly 
confession will not be difficult. Does not this make against my 
argument? I may be asked. No. I believe that in every 
Catholic club there will be some who will need no rule to make 
them approach the sacraments monthly, and who will endeavour 
to get others to join them. But I believe there will be others 
—careless and thoughtless, unsatisfactory Catholics if you like, 
but szz/7 Catholics—who, but for the influence of the club, would 
attend Mass but rarely,'and neglect the Easter precept; and 
who, if they were told they must confess monthly, would break 
loose from their moorings altogether. I do not say this should 
be so, but I say it zs ; and we must face facts as we find them. 
But I have another objection. It seems to me that a rule 
which is not observed is worse than no rule at all, and that the 
infringement of it should not take place with impunity. Now I 
think it would be easy to show, from the Reports of the Young 
Men’s Society, that the rule of monthly confession is almost as 
much “honoured in the breach as in the observance.” In most 
of the societies there are guilds, having for their object “the 
practical, exact, and affectionate observance of the rules of the 
Young Men’s Society, especially the fundamental rule of monthly 
confession.” At Edinburgh this year, I saw posted up in one of 
the rooms of the Catholic Institute a notice-board, on which, I 
was informed, the guild which had best observed the rules during 
the past month had the privilege of having its name inscribed. 
From this I gathered that the average attendance at the weekly 
meetings had been thirty-six, the compliances with the monthly 
confession rule, sixteen. Even supposing, what of course is not 
the case, that there were only thirty-six members in this guild, 
less than half of them would have observed the “fundamental 
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rule” by which they are doubly bound; and this guild was the 
leading one of the nineteen which existed in the society. The 
last Annual Report of the Edinburgh Young Men’s Society 
states, that “the number of compliances with the first rule during 
the past year [1884] have been nearly five for each individual 
member, a similar average to the previous year”—z.¢., less than 
a half and more than one-third. While of the Guild of St. Aloy- 
sius, “which is entirely composed of the younger members,” 
the Report says: “Of course it is only reasonable to expect 
that abstention from their duties would be occasionally pretty 
frequent among the members of this guild, for boys will be boys, 
but it was hoped that gradually this remissness would be over- 
come. Unfortunately such is not the case, and neither the 
guild meetings or the monthly Communions have been at all 
well attended, especially latterly.” The Reports of General 
Conferences have not of late years given much information on 
this head, but in 1880, statistics show that the average attend- 
ance throughout the societies was more than one-half and less 
than one-third, great variation occurring in individual societies ; 
thus, a society of 270 members averaged 263 attendances; one 
of 270, 185; one of 770, 530; two of 30, 25 each; and, on the 
other hand, one of 130 averaged only 27; one of 124, 40; one 
of 46,16. In the following year, 1881, few figures are given, 
and these show a distinctly lower average ; and statistics are 
almost absent from the 1883 and 1884 Reports. 

Out of a body of more than 4,000, is not the average 
attendance of one-half or two-thirds at monthly confession very 
satisfactory ? Undoubtedly, if this is the result of a strong 
counsel or recommendation; but hardly so, if we remember 
that it is a—nay, ‘he—“ fundamental rule” that is in question. 
And it does not reconcile us to the rule when we find that its 
enforcement, or non-observance, is left, after all, in the hands of 
the chaplain. “The method of dealing with those who do not 
comply,” says Father Snow, the chaplain to the Central Council 
at the time he was speaking, who most forcibly urges the con- 
tinuance of this rule as a “ fundamental ”— 


Is a matter that needs much and anxious consideration, as it involves 
on the one hand the good of the individual, and on the other the well- 
being of the society. It will readily be admitted that an occasional 
violation should not involve any consequences; but when a member 
is for several months absent from confession, there is the fear lest 
expulsion from the society would lead to his confirmed absence from 
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the sacraments, while his continuance as a member might be the means 
of inducing him to frequent them. And, on the other hand, there is the 
danger of his conduct damaging the credit and reputation of the society, 
and leading others to follow his example. It frequently happens that a 
member who neglects this rule, not having the protection of the sacra- 
ments, will fall into a method of life that will induce him of his own 
accord to withdraw himself from the society; if not, then, after say 
three months’ violation of the rule, the best plan for the warden to 
adopt would be to seek the good offices of the chaplain, who by his 
remonstrances and exhortations would probably be able to secure the 
observance of the rule. If this has no effect, the matter is best left 
entirely in the hands of the chaplain, who, having the good of the 
individual and the well-being of the society at heart, will be the better 
able to judge of the circumstances.* 


It may be well to remark, that the absence of any rule as to 
the period for approaching the sacraments has the countenance 
of Don Bosco, than whom it would be difficult to find any one 
more successful in his treatment of boys and young men. At 
first sight, it might almost seem as if religion was put in a 
secondary place with him, whereas it so truly permeates all 
his work that there is no one point to which it is limited. 
In company with a friend, I climbed the heights of Belleville 
one hot Sunday morning last June, asking the way to 
Ménilmontant, where the Abbé Bellamy is carrying out the 
Guvre Salésienne. We overtook a small party of gamins with 
a drum and one or two more instruments of music(?), and 
as they turned down the street to which we had been 
directed, I said, “I believe those are Don Bosco’s boys.” 
So they were; and they, as well as us, soon received a warm 
welcome from the good Abbé. His young men had gone ex 
pélerinage to a church some way off—it was the Sunday within 
the octave of Corpus Christi—so, much to his regret and ours, 
we did not see them. But the little lads we did see were “a 
sight for sair ‘een ;” they were so very poor, some of them by 
no means clean or tidy, and all so undeniably happy: there 
were three youngsters seated in a hole in the ground, and 
chucking out the dirt with their hands with an air of blissful 
contentment which it did one good to witness. Naturally I 
asked the Abbé what rules he had? “We have none,” he said, 
“Don Bosco will have no rules.” “But for confession—for 
Communion?” “No; our boys go, some every week, some 


® Report of General Conference of Young Men’s Societies, 1881, p. 46. 
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every month, some once a year; there is no rule. It is as 
their confessor thinks fit.” “What,” I asked, “are the terms 
for admission?” “La porte est ouverte,” said the good Abbé. 
“But if you get bad boys? You must sometimes have bad 
boys.” “Well, if they come they will not stay; they go away 
of their own accord.” The Sunday observances are Mass with 
short instruction, and later, Benediction with an instruction on 
social duties and the like, both short—“ ¢oujours courts, toujours 
courts,’ said the Abbé, emphatically. There is no attempt to 
force religion upon the lads; but it was interesting to learn 
that besides a Confraternity of our Lady, they had two 
Conferences of St. Vincent of Paul—one of the older lads, 
the other of little fellows of eight or nine—who hold their 
meetings regularly, are duly provided with president, secretary, 
and other officers, and who go out in couples to visit the sick. I 
was told that the simple faith of these little ones had brought 
back wanderers to the fold, and that the people were always 
pleased with their visits. A small duvetfe in the grounds, 
managed by the boys, brings in a small profit, which is devoted 
to S.V.P. work, and the receipts at the dramatic entertainments, 
which are given from time to time, are devoted to the same 
purpose ; in one way and another, the two conferences dis- 
tributed no less than two thousand francs during last year. 

But it is time to return to my subject. The question of rules 
is one that should be entirely left to the individual club. The 
Southern Conference proposes indeed to draw up a suggestive 
code,* which may afford useful hints to those starting a club, but 
it will not claim the slightest control, or in any way interfere 
with its complete autonomy. This is also the practice of the 
Central Council of the Young Men’s Societies. But a few 
general suggestions may be offered. The rules should be as 
few as possible—I am afraid we can hardly follow Don Bosco 
in dispensing with them altogether—and they should be made 
by the members themselves. This is not only, as it seems to 
me, the sound principle, but it is the most politic way of 


4 The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union publishes at small cost some 
excellent and suggestive papers on this head, notably, ‘*‘ Model Rules and Bye-laws” 
(3d.); ‘* Rules for District Unions” (3d.); ‘* Bye-laws for Clubs and Institutes ”’ (3d.); 
‘*Hints and Suggestions for the formation of Working Men’s Clubs” (2d.), most 
useful ; and ‘‘ Youths’ Institutes ” (1d.). These may be obtained at 31, Southampton 
Street, Surand, W.C. Mr. Harrod’s paper on ‘‘ Catholic Boys’ Clubs” in the Dublin 
Review for January, 1885, and my own little account of ‘‘A Boys’ Club,” with 
the “‘ Address” to the Bermondsey Club, from which I have already quoted (both 
published at 1d. by Burns and Oates), may also be consulted. 
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working. Men (and boys too) are much more willing to be 
bound by rules in the making of which they themselves have 
had a hand; and they are often more strict than the priest, 
say, would like to be. It is a fatal error to suppose, as some do, 
that the priest should make the rules. He can hardly know the 
requirements of the members so well as they do themselves; and 
anything like an autocracy, however beneficent, takes away the 
independence and lowers the educating power of the club. For 
the discussions which arise on quite trifling points teach both 
men and boys to ¢Aizk, and also to express their thoughts clearly, 
and this is no small gain. My Isleworth lads astonished me at 
times by the amount of thought they would bestow on some 
club matter. I constantly impressed upon them that they were 
to act independently, and by no means to accept any recom- 
mendations I might make out of compliment to me. They 
sometimes carried out this advice to an extent which put its 
genuineness to a severe test; but I never regretted having 
placed the governing power in their hands. By so doing, I 
succeeded in getting each lad fersonually interested in the club. 
To lads as well as men I would say, “Let each one realize 
that the existence of the club depends mainly, if not entirely, on 
his own exertions. It is not to be worked for you by the clergy ; 
it is to be your club, and its success will depend on your conduct 
towards it, just as you will be responsible for its failure, if it 
should fail.” In a guild, it is natural that the priest should make 
the rules and exercise supreme control; but a club is different, 
and I have found the clergy themselves the most ready to place 
the governing power in the hands of the members. 

In a small club a committee is unnecessary; in a 
large one it is a great help. But the more each member 
has a voice in the proceedings, the more interest he is 
likely to take in the club, and this applies quite as much 
to lads as to men. The admission of members should 
be in the hands of the club, and the election should be 
by ballot. These two points I would strongly emphasize. 
A minority of one-third should be sufficient to exclude, and 
the priest should not have the power, which is sometimes claimed 
for him, of admitting members. He does not know as much of 
the candidate as his constant associates are likely to do, and 
members are not likely to take kindly to any one who is 
thrust upon them. I suppose the members of the Carlton 
or the Reform would have the same feeling. At Isleworth 
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we had an instance illustrating what I have been saying. On 
one occasion an apparently eligible candidate, who was recom- 
mended by the priest as well as by myself, was largely 
blackballed. I was so surprised that I deviated from my 
usual practice, and asked a member privately the ground for 
this action. “Well, you see,” was the reply, “he do swear so!” 
This virtuous reproval of swearing somewhat staggered me. 
“Don’t you ever swear?” I said. “ Well, when I’m at work and 
things goes wrong, I might pop out a word now and again, but 
I don’t make a ’abit of it,” he responded. “Now, this chap’s 
father have given him no end of hidings about it, and it don’t 
seem to do him no good, so we thought we'd try what this ’ud 
do.” I suppose the lesson was effectual ; anyway, at the end of 
three months the postulant was again proposed and unanimously 
elected. Except with quite young boys, I would leave all the 
details of management to the members. And I would urge as 
much freedom as possible in the club-rooms. The club should 
only differ from the public house by its superior attractions and 
by the absence of temptations; but if we fence it round with 
restrictions and regulations we shall drive away the very folk 
we want to attract. I lately heard of one club in which there 
was a rule that the members must remove their hats on entering 
the room ! 

A word as to the position of the priest in the club, especially 
as what has been said might countenance a supposition that this 
would not be sufficiently recognized. Without the support and 
full approval of the priest, it will not be possible to start a club ;. 
and, when started, its success will very greatly depend on the 
amount of active support he will give to it. There is no fear 
that this will be lacking ; in many places, indeed, the priest is 
the originator of the scheme, and it is quite essential that he 
should be consulted on every matter of importance. Further, in 
the event of a change of clergy, the club must in every way 
make it manifest to the new comer that without his approval it 
will be impossible to continue its work. I lay some stress on 
this, because I have known a flourishing club reduced to a state 
which necessitated its dissolution owing to want of success in 
making its position understood by a priest who had newly come 
into the parish. Distrust on one side, and probably misunder- 
standing on both, were the factors which brought the crisis 
about ; the lay president, feeling that his action and that of 
the club was misconstrued, and that no healthy work could 
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be done under such circumstances, judging it best to suspend 
the club. If I might make a suggestion to the clergy, it would 
be that they should at once point out to some responsible officer 
anything in the club with which they are not quite satisfied. 
Frank outspokenness will remove many difficulties and prevent 
others from arising, while an absence of it is certain to produce 
disastrous results. 

I do not think a priest should be president of a club. 
In the first place, he cannot spare the time which is needed 
to work a club properly, and there are many things which can 
be quite well done by a layman which a priest can hardly 
undertake without some loss of dignity. The possibility of the 
priest being president will soon develope into a probability, if 
not a certainty, and the result may be fatal, for it is not every 
priest who knows how to manage a club; some who are glad 
to have one in their parish are the first to acknowledge their 
incapacity for working it. And if the priest is the president, the 
club will become, or will be considered to have become, a guild 
or religious body, and the very folk we want to get will be 
driven away. The Young Men’s Society regards a chaplain as 
an indispensable member of its staff, and he has the right 
of ve/o on all proceedings, a right which is very rarely exercised. 
In most of our southern clubs there is no chaplain, so called ; 
but the priest is of course consulted, and his influence when 
only occasionally exerted is, I am convinced, more potent than 
it would be if it were exercised in every detail. 

The question of subscription will have to be left to each club 
to settle for itself, but I should strongly urge the adoption of 
a weekly penny wherever possible. To make a club really 
useful, it must be brought within the reach of all. It is of 
course, true enough that the working man spends sums which 
are large in proportion to his income on tobacco and the like; 
but these indulgences have come to be regarded almost as 
necessaries, while the club will be looked upon as more or 
less of a luxury. The Young Men’s Society fixes the weekly 
penny as the uniform amount of subscription, and in this 
acts wisely. The balance-sheet of the Bermondsey Catholic 
Club shows that much may be done even with this small sum. 
I shall of course be reminded that the number of members 
there is large, and this is so; three hundred names are on the 
books, though the quarterly average is only one hundred and 
eighty. But, on the other hand, the expenses are very heavy. 
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A rent of nearly £62, and taxes nearly £15, are serious items 
to start with; gas and water cost over 420 more, while the 
preliminary expenses of furnishing, fitting up, &c., were almost 
£60. Not only have current expenses been met, but nearly 
half this outlay has been refunded. The donations amount 
only to £15, the income having largely depended on the 
bar receipts. 

This leads me to the subject of refreshments, on which 
much might be said. In a small club it is not always easy 
to provide them, but in a large one it is important to do so, 
The sense of the club should be taken before the attempt is 
made. It seems a truism to say that whatever is provided 
should be good of its kind; that the coffee should be drinkable, 
the cakes and other eatables fresh, the counter clean, and the 
glasses bright ; but any one with experience knows how rarely 
these details are attended to. Now the Bermondsey Club, 
fortunate in many things, is not least so in the possession of 
an excellent caretaker, who lives on the premises, superintends 
the commissariat, and takes a lively interest in the club; and 
unless a satisfactory person can be found, refreshments are best 
omitted. Then there is a question as to the kind of refresh- 
ments which should be supplied, especially in the way of drink. 
My own views on the temperance question being somewhat 
pronounced, I should hesitate to obtrude them; but the priests 
whom I have consulted are unanimously opposed to the intro- 
duction of intoxicants, and I need hardly say I agree with them. 
Still it must be conceded that there is another side to the 
subject; the majority of the clubs in connection with the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union allow intoxicants, 
and claim by so doing to be counteracting the influence of the 
public house.® Yet the Union, in its Report for 1884-85, says 
that the sale of intoxicants “exposes the working men’s clubs 
to a great and serious danger: . .. so-called working men’s 
clubs are constantly being established which are really public 
houses in disguise ;”® and incidentally mentions that “in America 
the existing clubs are nearly all on a temperance basis.”’ I 
myself spent a Sunday afternoon in a club in a large manu- 
facturing centre, the members being mostly Catholics, though 


5 This position is well put by the Rev. J. Adams, in a little pamphlet entitled 
Social Clubs for Working Men (Newbury, Blacket and Son, price 2d.), which is well 
worth perusal. 
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the organization was not confined to such; and I was surprised 
as well as pained at the amount of drinking which was carried 
on. It is certain that we do not want to multiply facilities for 
drinking; but I am of opinion that this question, like most 
others, may safely. be left to the good sense of the members. 

All matters connected with amusements should be dealt 
with according to local circumstances. But I should like to 
urge as strongly as possible the importance, I had almost said 
the necessity, of a library in connection with every club. There 
are always a certain number of lads who wiil read and a certain 
number who won't ; the latter have to be Ieft to their own devices, 
for efforts to make them read will fail. This is disappointing, 
no doubt; but I fancy that in what are called the higher ranks 
of society there are a good many who are not distinguished for 
their literary tastes. But the boys who will read, and who will 
read rubbish or worse if we don’t give them something better, 
have to be provided for. There is more to be done with 
them than with men; they need encouragement and some 
urging, but the result is satisfactory, at least I have found it 
so. Where it is possible, it is a good plan to institute a 
reading-class. This should meet once a week, and if any 
one who has an available room and a decent library will 
invite the lads to meet at his house, he will find it advan- 
tageous to do so. Lads don’t care to go to the school; the 
club-rooms can hardly be used without trenching on the rights 
of other members; and it is well to have books of reference at 
hand, for one never knows what questions will be asked. At 
Isleworth about half a dozen read in this way several 
of Shakespeare's plays, with one or two of Goldsmith’s and 
Sheridan’s ; the sixpenny selections from Dickens which came 
out in quarto form two or three years back ; and two or three 
things more. Plays, however, are undoubtedly the best for 
reading; the constant change of speaker keeps the interest 
alive and the attention fixed: and with Shakespeare one can 
hang a great deal on to the peg afforded by some phrase 
which needs explanation. We always read each play through 
twice, and prefaced it with Lamb’s Za/e, which I read to them. 
I usually read something before they went away ; good stirring 
historical poems, such as Tennyson's Revenge, or simple ones 
like Dora, were liked; so was Rossetti’s White Ship; the 
Idylls were considered (rightly) “too long” for my audience. 
The original “readings” and comments relieve any monotony 
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which might otherwise exist. Thus, at the melancholy fate 
of Ophelia, on reading how “she chanted snatches of old 
tunes,” one lad remarked. “Ah, she always was a hot’un for 
singing ;” while “when he lay couched in the ommnzbus horse” 
threw quite a new light on the taking of Troy. <A singing class 
may often be established. 

The educational side of a club may in this way be developed, 
and I think it should be kept to the front, although care must be 
taken that the lighter amusements are not put in the back- 
ground. The primary object of a club, and I say it at the risk 
of repetition, is amusement and recreation: it is for this that 
folk become members, whether they be men or boys; and 
this must be provided for them. A billiard-table for men and 
a bagatelle-table for boys are desirable, and after the first 
outlay, become a source of income: cards of course, and 
draughts and dominoes. To many, both boys and men, a 
good fire and a bright room will prove a sufficiently strong 
attraction; be sure and provide both. A few good pictures 
brighten up a room amazingly. Smoking will be allowed, 
of course, although when there are two or three rooms it is 
well to keep one for those who do not smoke. It is nearly 
impossible to persuade smokers that there are folk to whom 
this almost universal habit is unpleasant ; but it is none the less 
true. 

I should not omit some reference to the active part taken of 
late years by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in establishing 
what are termed “patronages” for boys—I regret that some 
more suitable term in English could not be found for their 
excellent work. The last report of the Society on “ Patronage 
Work” is full of suggestive matter, and should be obtained by 
any one about to start a boys’ club. Much of what has been said 
will apply to boys’ clubs as well as to those for young men; 
and I venture to think that a somewhat more liberal programme 
might be offered to boys than that approved by the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. It is not advisable that boys’ clubs should 
meet in a schoolroom ; nor will it be found a gocd plan to have 
boys at school in the same club with those who have left it. 
The latter have an unbounded contempt for the “kids,” as they 
term those who are very slightly if at all their juniors, but 
who are still zz statu pupillari; and as there is no time when it 
is more important or more difficult to catch a boy than when he 
is leaving school, it is best to yield to his little weaknesses, at 
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any rate on this point. Besides, it gives those still at school 
something to look forward to. These latter may be kept 
together more easily; an occasional gathering, with games 
and stories, and perhaps now and then a tea, is very useful for 
the elder lads, and this may be held in the schoolroom. 

On reading over what I have written, one thing strikes me— 
the undue prominence of the first personal pronoun. I regret 
this ; but I have been speaking so much from personal experi- 
ence, and from the conclusions to which this has led me, that I 
could hardly avoid it without affectation. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 

















A Modern Stigmatica. 


Crucifixus sum Christo (Gal. ii. 20). 
THE troubles which have in recent times overtaken the Church 
in Germany, were ushered in bya period of bitter hostility to 
religion on the part of the so-called philosophers of the day. 
Unhappily the efforts of the enemy of souls were aided by 
the indifferentism and negligence, the sins and weaknesses 
of many within the fold: in not a few dioceses ecclesiastical 
discipline was relaxed, and the sacerdotal dignity lowered toa 
servile submission to the secular power; Jansenism did its 
utmost to diminish the dignity of the Mother of God, and 
banish from the altar the Sacrifice of the Mass ; little or no pro- 
minence was given in the public teaching to the central doctrines 
of Catholicity, and the Passion of Christ seemed to be no 
longer regarded as possessing an infinite value and importance. 
But God, who never leaves Himself without a witness before the 
eyes of men as well as in the hearts of His faithful servants, 
chose in this conjuncture one to be a victim of expiation, a 
spectacle to angels and to men, who should exhibit in her 
person the sacred signs of the Saviour’s Passion with appalling 
vividness, and participate in His vicarious suffering for the 
salvation of mankind; one, moreover, whose wondrous visions 
and supernatural revelations were destined to confirm the faith 
of waverers in the truths of religion, and convince many un- 
believers of their Divine origin. 

There is nothing externally pleasing or attractive about the 
early home of Anne Catherine Emmerich, in the little hamlet 
of Flamske, near Diilmen, in Westphalia. Her birthplace is 
distinguished by no historical associations, surrounded by no 
scenes of natural beauty; everything about it being, on the 
contrary, thoroughly and uniformly plain, homely, and matter- 
of-fact. It has an interest for us simply and solely on account 
of the high and remarkable destiny she was herself chosen to 
fulfil, and the abundance of rare gifts and graces with which her 
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Creator designed to enrich her. As in the outset of her life, so 
throughout its whole course, up to its very end, it is the super- 
natural which arrests our attention and enthrals our astonished 
gaze, all else being of secondary importance, we had almost said 
of no importance at all, and appearing to us merely as the frame 
of the wonderful picture, which the hand of the Heavenly 
Artist deigned to paint in such glowing hues and with such 
marvellous combinations of light and shade. 

The abode of Anne Catherine’s parents was an old farm- 
house, so rough in its exterior, and so primitive in its interior 
arrangements, ,as more nearly to resemble a barn than a place 
fit for human habitation. A worm-eaten and rickety door 
opened into a small apartment, whose only floor was the earth. 
This was the common living-room of the family. On the left 
some spaces. were boarded off from the whole, by means of a 
rough wooden partition. Some of these, strewn with hay and 
furnished with feather pillows, constituted the sleeping apart- 
ments, the remainder being given up to the cows, which were 
thus separated from their owners solely by a few planks. 

Poor and unknown were the inhabitants of this humble 
home, despised by the world in the midst of their life of 
incessant and laborious toil, yet they were dear to God, and 
honoured by the angels, on account of their fervent and con- 
sistent piety. Never did their children see anything in their 
whole life that was not in accordance with the Commandments 
of God and of the Church, the only joys which lightened their 
labours were those they found in the celebration of her festivals, 
and their humble cottage was a school of true Christian virtue 
for their children. Bernard Emmerich, Anne Catherine’s father, 
used, while pursuing his work in the fields, to take off his hat 
and say a little prayer when the bell rang for Mass, and then 
follow the Holy Sacrifice in spirit, saying from time to time, 
“Now the priest is at the G/oria, now at the Sanctus, now we 
must say such and such a prayer, or make the sign of the 
Cross.” When he paused for a moment to rest, he would look 
round, and if he could see the parish church of Coesfeld, he 
would exclaim, “ Look! there is the church! We can adore our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament!” Nor was his wife less pious, 
the incessant struggle inseparable from the effort to procure 
suitable maintenance for her numerous family never brought a 
word of complaint to her lips. Her favourite ejaculations were, 
“Lord, give me patience, and then strike hard! Lord, may 
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Thy will, and not mine, be done!” Both her husband and 
herself were too humble to look upon the unremitting practice 
of their Christian duties as anything extraordinary, and the 
humility which was their own safeguard, was also that of their 
marvellous and gifted child, for they beheld with grateful 
emotion her wonderful endowments, and nore of the phenomena 
they witnessed were able to arouse in them feelings of pride. 

Anne Catherine, the youngest but one of their nine children, 

was born on September 8, 1774, and was baptized the same day. 
Even then she seemed to realize the privileges to which Baptism 
admitted her, and leaning from the nurse’s arms, she dipped her 
tiny hand into the holy water font, in order to obtain its bene- 
ficial effects. Until the last hour of her life, she loved gratefully 
to acknowledge how much she owed to the care and training of 
her parents, more especially to the rare discretion with which 
they concealed their wonder at all they saw in her, and the 
consistent prudence with which they persevered in treating her 
exactly as they treated their other children, chiding her as 
severely—more severely perhaps—for her childish failings and 
shortcomings, making her take her part in the family duties and 
occupations, and thus preserving her from all temptations to 
self-consciousness, and protecting her simplicity from being 
endangered or destroyed by praise and admiration. When we 
peruse the records of her early years, and remember that her 
parents were but unlettered peasants, we cannot but feel the 
warmest and most genuine admiration for their heroic self- 
control and almost unparalleled prudence; indeed it is hardly 
too much to say that they were worthy of the daughter whom 
God vouchsafed to give them. 

The first movements of Anne Catherine’s soul were directed 
towards God, who took possession of her heart before any 
created good could claim it. In her second year she began the 
practice of vocal prayer, when she could only lisp a few words, 
and it is not possible to say how soon her visions began, for as 
soon as she could speak piainly the wonders revealed by infused 
light into her soul were made known to all around. Her father 
loved to take her on his knee, as he sat beside his humble fire- 
side after his day’s toil, and listen while she described the 
pictures shown to her from the Old Testament. Often he would 
exclaim, with tears in his eyes, ‘Child, where did you learn all 
that?” and the little girl would answer, “ Father, it is all quite 
true! That is how I saw it!” She imagined in her simplicity 
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that every one had similar visions, and used to speak of them 
quite freely, as if they were the most ordinary things in the 
world. It once happened that a pseudo-hermit, wishing to 
impress his hearers with the belief that he had been in Rome 
and Jerusalem, began to describe the Holy Places, doing so in 
a manner altogether incorrect. Anne Catherine had been quietly 
listening, but at length, unable to restrain her indignation, she 
openly taxed the narrator with falsehood, depicting the scenes 
in question hersclf, as if perfectly familiar with them. Her 
parents, however, checked her vivacious tofigue, and desired her 
to be silent. On another occasion, whilst attending the village 
school, she described the Resurrection of our Lord, as she had 
seen it in vision. A sharp reprimand was administered to her, 
coupled with a strict injunction never again to indulge such 
imaginations. This sealed the lips of the frightened child, who 
in future refrained from communicating what passed in her 
interior, although her visions were not discontinued, but, on the 
contrary, became as she advanced in years more frequent in 
their recurrence and more extensive in their range, as_ will 
appear in the course of this narrative. 

As soon as she opened a book she could read its contents, 
and the Latin prayers of the Mass and all the ceremonies of the 
Church were perfectly intelligible to her. Nor was she less 
proficient in humbler kinds of knowledge, since her aptitude for 
manual labour and domestic duties was truly surprising, and 
whatever work she undertook, either in the house or field, was 
certain to succeed at once. If her understanding was thus 
developed in an astonishing manner, she was certainly no less 
pre-eminent in virtue than in knowledge, and some of the 
details, even of her earliest years, appear well-nigh incredible. 
What can we say when we read that before she was three years 
old she was accustomed frequently to beseech God to take her 
out of this life lest she should live to offend Him by sin, and 
that from the time she was four she used to curtail her hours of 
sleep, in order to devote a considerable portion of the night to 
prayer? By the time she was six she had become habituated 
to the practice of penances, which remind us of the mortifica- 
tions of the saints, some of these voluntary and self-imposed 
sufferings she offered to God in expiation of her own sins, for 
she had ever the lowliest opinion of herself, but many of them 
were performed for the sake of others whose spiritual needs had 
been revealed to her, since even at this early age the idea of 
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expiating in her person the sins of her fellow-men had begun 
to be clearly manifested to her. Her purity of heart was 
angelic, and her director, Dean Overberg, declared that she 
never experienced even a movement of sensuality, nor had to 
accuse herself of so much as a thought against purity. Her 
early mortifications, and efforts to repress her desires and 
surmount all vicious inclinations, had rooted out her evil pro- 
pensities before they began to make themselves felt. Her 
compassion for suffering was boundless, and, though her parents 
were so poor, she found many ways of relieving those more 
destitute than herself. Before she was five years old she used 
constantly to deny herself at table, taking by choice the worst 
of everything, and eating so sparingly that her parents wondered 
how she lived. She hung up in a corner of the cottage a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin with the Infant Jesus, and placed before 
it a block of wood to serve as an altar, on which she laid all the 
little things that were given her from time to time, believing 
that these trifling sacrifices were acceptable to the Holy Child, 
and joyfully renouncing for his sake the gifts she received. The 
more her sacrifice had cost her the greater was her joy, and she 
did everything so simply and quietly that she appeared to be 
performing a most ordinary action. 

No one who possesses even a rudimentary acquaintance with 
the Christian life will be surprised to hear that the enemy of 
mankind was ruthless and determined in his attacks upon Anne 
Catherine. He strove to withdraw her from the path of per- 
fection, and to cause her to desist from the practice of penance, 
by every means in his power. When, for instance, she went to 
pray at night, as she frequently did, before a rustic crucifix 
which stood in the centre of the village, she would find herself 
confronted by a horrible and repulsive creature resembling a 
dog with a huge head. At first she shrank back in terror, but 
she soon summoned up her courage, and, making the sign of the 
Cross, pushed past the monster, which sometimes even brushed 
up against her. Sometimes the attempts of the Evil One were 
directed against her life, as is shown by the following incident, 
which we will give in her own words : 

When a child my life was repeatedly in danger, but by the help of 
God I was always saved. I knew very well that these perils were not 
accidental; I knew they came from the evil spirit. They generally 
happened when I was not thinking of the presence of God, or when I 
had negligently committed some fault. I never could attribute them to 
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chance. . . . When I was only a few years old, my parents went out 
one day and left me at home alone, my mother charging me to stay in 
and mind the house. Presently an old woman came in who, for some 
reason or other, wanted to get rid of me for awhile. ‘ Run,” she said ; 
“run and get some pears off my tree! Run fast, before your mother 
comes back!” I yielded to the temptation, forgot my mother’s orders, 
and ran to the old woman’s garden in such haste that I stumbled over 
a plough half-hidden in the hay, and striking my breast violently against 
it, I fell unconscious to the ground. My mother found me in this state, 
and brought me to by a smart correction. I felt the effects of this 
accident for a long time. Later I was shown that the devil had made 
use of the old woman to tempt me to disobedience through gluttony, 
and that by yielding to the temptation I had endangered my life. This 
gave me a horror for the latter vice, and I saw how necessary it is for 
man to deny himself. 


Even in her babyhood Anne Catherine knew how to make 
spiritual Communion ; indeed from the day of her Baptism she 
had been powerfully attracted towards the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, our Lord having Himself made known to her in 
vision the greatness of the Mysteries of the Altar, and we shall 
see, later on, that no offences were more rigorously expiated by 
her than those committed by priests. She was in her twelfth 
year when she made her First Communion, and it seemed to her 
that she could never do enough by way of preparation. On the 
morning of the eventful day, when she went to get out her best 
clothes, which were kept in the family chest, she found it filled 
with loaves of fine white bread, so numerous that she could not 
count them. These loaves, visible only to herself, were sym- 
bolical of the rich gifts she was to receive as a reward for her 
diligent and fervent preparation, which gifts she was to bestow 
upon the needy. Marvellous, truly, were the effects the Holy 
Eucharist produced within her soul. She became on fire with 
the love of God, and her efforts to mortify and overcome herself 
were henceforth redoubled and increased in a hundred various 
ways. “The love of creatures,” she would say, “impels men to 
great and difficult undertakings. Why, then, should not the 
love of Jesus lead us to the same?” 

As far back as her fifth or sixth year she had received her 
first call to the religious life, and at a later date she made a vow 
to enter a convent, though she saw no human probability of 
being able to fulfil her promise. When she was about twelve 
or thirteen, her parents sent her to service in the house of a 
relative, hoping that by mixing more with others she would 
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become less silent and reserved, “less unlike other people,” as 
they would have expressed it. Her singular ways and extreme 
love of retirement had begun to excite attention and occasion 
remarks which were neither flattering nor pleasant, and, pious 
and excellent as her father and mother were, it could hardly be 
expected that they should altogether approve their daughter's 
manner of life, especially as they were, it must be remembered, 
in absolute ignorance as to the designs of God in her regard. 
After spending about three years in this family, she returned 
home for a time, and during this period had a severe illness. It 
was while slowly recovering that she first mentioned to her 
mother her desire of entering a convent. The latter, greatly 
vexed, at once laid the matter before her husband, who joined 
with his wife in trying to dissuade Anne Catherine from the 
idea, representing her weak health and poverty as insuperable 
obstacles. Silenced, yet not convinced, she showed herself as 
submissive as ever, and, when she had regained a sufficient 
measure of health, she was apprenticed to a milliner at Coesfeld, 
and the next two years proved to be the most tranquil of her 
life. She needed not to learn her new duties, for such skill was 
given to her, that she could accomplish the most difficult tasks 
without the least mental application, as her fingers moved 
mechanically. Her visions were almost incessant, but when 
any one addressed her unexpectedly, her Guardian Angel 
inspired her with the proper answer, so that she was able to 
keep the secret of her soul, and appear to her companions in 
the work-room merely as a remarkably clever, industrious, and 
obliging young girl. “I never saw any fault in her,” her mistress 
deposed in 1813, before the ecclesiastical authorities. During 
Anne Catherine’s residence at Coesfeld she received two offers 
of marriage, one of which was so highly advantageous that her 
parents wished her to accept it. She, however, pleaded earnestly 
against the proposal, and at last induced them to yield; but 
they took occasion to assure her that they would never give her 
anything towards her entrance into a convent. 

Her reception, when in her eighteenth year, of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation had been the commencement of a new 
epoch in her spiritual life, and her mission of vicarious suffering 
was more and more clearly revealed to her, the corporal maladies 
which from this time unceasingly attacked her bearing the 
stamp of expiation under the most varied forms. It was made 
known to her that “in the sight of God she held the place of 
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Holy Church, and she was to bear the same wounds, incur the 
same dangers, and undergo the same persecutions that menaced 
either the whole body or its individual members. She expiated 
the spiritual maladies of such members by unspeakable suffer- 
ings, and she atoned by patience for those whose infidelity, 
negligence, or immorality would have drawn down upon the 
Church the chastisements of Divine Justice, if not appeased by 
some such offering.” The secret of her strength and power of 
endurance she revealed, years afterwards, in the following words: 
“ After my Confirmation I could not refrain from petitioning to 
bear the punishment of every sin.” 

Meanwhile her wish to embrace the religious life grew ever 
stronger and stronger, and the history of her various efforts in 
that direction, protracted during many weary years, presents up 
to the date when, at the age of twenty-eight, she at last attained 
the goal of her almost life-long desires, a pathetic series of 
repulses and disappvintments. Her poverty and bad health 
caused her to be refused in the various convents to which she 
successively applied, and when the Poor Clares at Miinster 
consented to receive her, on condition she should first learn to 
play the organ, this hope proved illusory, for, although she 
accepted a situation in the family of an organist expressly in 
order to receive instruction on that instrument, she in reality 
learnt nothing, for the family treated her as a common servant, 
all her time being spent in hard work, and all her little savings 
being expended in relieving the distress of the impoverished 
household. The organist, whose name was Soentgen, was 
grateful for her charity and devotedness, and having a daughter 
who desired to enter a convent, and was such an accomplished 
musician that she would be admitted almost anywhere, he 
resolved that she should enter that convent only where Anne 
Catherine would likewise be received. Shortly afterwards the 
Augustinians of Diilmen, being in need of an organist, reluc- 
tantly consented to receive Bernard Emmerich’s daughter with 
Clara Soentgen. Anne Catherine therefore repaired to Flamske 
to take leave of her parents, and here a new cross was in store 
for her. Her father, usually so affectionate and indulgent, was 
overcome by the prospect of losing his child, and treated her in 
a manner quite unworthy of himself. When she humbly asked 
him to give her a little money for her journey, he answered 
bitterly, “I would gladly pay for your funeral if you were to 
be buried to-morrow, but not one penny shall you get from me 
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towards going into that convent.” With tears in her eyes, and 
utterly destitute, Anne Catherine turned from her home, and 
never surely had a maiden entered a religious house so poor in 
earthly goods or so rich in spiritual treasures. 

Before we proceed to speak of her life in the convent, we 
must not omit to mention that, towards the close of her stay 
with the Soentgens, Anne Catherine had received from our 
Lord a precious and distinguishing mark of His favour. She 
was one day praying in the Jesuits’ church, when the Saviour 
appeared to her under the figure of a youth, holding in His left 
hand a garland of flowers, in His right a crown of thorns, and 
upon her choosing the latter, He Himself laid it lightly on her 
brow. She put up both hands in order to press it firmly down, 
and from that instant experienced indescribable pains in her 
head, though no external marks appeared until the next day, 
when her forehead and temples were very much inflamed. The 
blood, however, did not begin to flow until some time after her 
entrance into the convent, where she tried carefully to conceal it 
from her companions. 

To Dii!men let us now return, in order to pursue the thread 
of this wonderful story. If ever the well-known words of the 
Imitation, “ The Cross is always ready and everywhere awaiteth 
thee ” were entirely exemplified, they surely were so in the case 
of the chosen servant of God whose life we are narrating. She 
had already become familiar with the Cross, in many of its 
myriad forms, but the trials which now fell to her lot were of a 
nature altogether new to her, entirely unexpected by her, and 
calculated keenly to wound her delicate and sensitive organiza- 
tion. We should naturally imagine that one so humble, gentle, 
obedient, and retiring, would have become a general favourite 
with the nuns, but the reverse of this was the case, for Anne 
Catherine was from the first day of her entrance into the 
convent regarded with suspicious aversion and jealous dislike. 
The house was very poor, and its inmates supported themselves 
as best they could, living like persons thrown together by 
chance, rather than as members of a religious community 
strictly bound by vows. The rule was indeed almost forgotten, 
the enclosure, once so rigorously kept, was thrown open to all 
visitors without distinction, and the peace and silence of a 
religious house no longer reigned within its walls. Under 
these deplorable circumstances, Anne Catherine’s perfection 
could not but be a constant though unconscious reproof to the 
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laxity and imperfection prevailing around her, and the kindness 
shown her by the pious and enlightened confessor of the 
convent, the Abbé Lambert, aroused the jealousy of the Sisters. 
Even the Superioress and Novice Mistress failed to appreciate 
her, and saw pride and hypocrisy in all she did, God doubtless 
permitting that it should be so in order to her greater 
perfection, and more complete detachment from self. She 
said at a later period, in reference to her sojourn with the 
Augustinians, “My condition in the convent was so singular, 
so entirely abstracted from outward things, that my companions 
could hardly be blamed for their treatment of me. In spite of 
all my trials I have never since been so perfectly happy as then. 
I often thought I had the Infant Jesus in my arms for hours at 
atime.” Especially happy was she on the day she made her 
vows, for in addition to her spiritual joy and peace of mind, she 
had the delight of embracing her beloved parents, and of 
knowing that they at length withdrew their opposition, and, 
uniting in her sacrifice, gave her to God with all their heart. 

But the shelter of her cell was not to be long left to Sister 
Emmerich. On December 3, 1811, the convent was suppressed 
and the church closed, and although she had long foreseen this 
most painful event, and had offered herself to God in order to 
avert it, expressing her willingness to suffer anything and every- 
thing with this object, she felt the blow so heavily, when at length 
it fell, that a serious illness was the result. As soon as she was 
able to be moved, she was taken to a small room on the ground 
floor of a house belonging to a widow named Roters, who lived 
at Diilmen, and the separation of her soul from her body would 
have been less agonizing than it was to quit the hallowed spot 
where she had made her religious profession. She grieved above 
all to leave the vicinity of the Blessed Sacrament, the more so as 
the state of her health rendered it impossible for her to visit the 
church, except at rare intervals. She grew rapidly worse, and 
was repeatedly thought to be dying, but at Easter of the 
following year, 1812, she contrived, not without great difficulty, 
to repair to the parish church, in order to receive Holy Com- 
munion, and this she continued to do until the 2nd of November, 
after which date she was never again able to leave her bed 
of pain. 

It was on the 29th of December in this same year that the 
daughter of the widow in whose house Sister Emmerich was 
living, happening to go into her room, found her in ecstasy, 
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with her arms extended, and blood flowing from the palms of 
her hands. Imagining it to be the effect of an accident, the 
girl mentioned the fact to Anne Catherine as soon as she 
recovered consciousness, but the invalid earnestly begged her 
to speak of it to no one. A day or two afterwards Father 
Limberg, a Dominican priest, saw for the first time the marks 
of dried blood on the back of her hands, and, about a month 
later, he perceived the wounds on the soles of her feet, and 
noted down in writing that both her hands and feet bled every 
Friday, a double cross which had appeared upon her breast 
bleeding every Wednesday; also that since these wounds had 
appeared she had eaten nothing, her sole nourishment being 
a little cold water in which a few drops of wine were mingled. 
Remembering the words of the Wise Man, “It is good to hide 
the secret of a King,” Father Limberg mentioned his discovery 
only to the Abbé Lambert, and the fact that Sister Emmerich 
had received the stigmata remained a secret until Sister Clara 
Soentgen, who had of course been likewise compelled to leave 
the convent, penetrated the mystery, and her indiscreet tongue 
soon spread the news far and wide, so that by March, 1813, it 
was the talk of the town, and of course ere long reached the 
ears of the ecclesiastical authorities at Miinster. 

This consequently necessitated an official investigation, to 
which, however trying, Sister Emmerich submitted with her 
habitual patience and unmurmuring deference to authority. 
The limits of a sketch like the present obviously forbid us to 
follow step by step the thorough and searching examination 
which followed. We will give, in the words of Dean Rensing, 
the parish priest of Diilmen, an account of the state in which he 
found the invalid during Holy Week of this same year; it shows 
how entirely she retained her peace of mind and self-possession, 
in the midst of a series of wearying experiments and observa- 
tions which would have proved more than sufficient to destroy 
the equanimity and distract the attention of any ordinary 
person. 


On Holy Thursday night, about eleven o’clock [reports Dean 
Rensing], all her wounds began to bleed, and they were still bleeding 
when I saw her at eight o’clock next morning. That of her side 
especially had bled so copiously that I shuddered when I beheld the 
cloths dyed with blood. I asked her how she had passed the night, to 
which she answered: “It did not seem long to me, for I thought at 
every hour of what our Saviour had suffered on this night. That gave 
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me consolation, oh, what sweet consolation! I thought that I ought to 
pray for the marks to be taken from me, but their pains left.” 

This meditation on the Passion was for Sister Emmerich a real 
participation in the Saviour’s sufferings; therefore, during the days 
sacred to their commemoration, she endured without intermission the 
most cruel torments. Every nerve of her body, even to her finger-ends, 
was racked with pain, and a burning fever consumed her till midnight 
between Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday. .. . To the question for 
whom she had prayed particularly during the last days, she answered : 
“ For those who recommend themselves to my prayers, and, above all, 
for sinners who know not their own misery. For myself, I pray: Lord, 
Thy will be done! Do with me as is pleasing to Thee! Give me Thy 
grace to suffer everything, and never to sin.” 


Towards the end of April the Vicar-General drew up a 
report, in which he declared himself unable to detect the 
slightest shadow of imposture in Sister Emmerich’s case, the 
physician who had been in daily attendance upon her adding 
his testimony to the effect that he considered the stigmata as 
certain incontrovertible facts which baffled his experience and 
skill, as they presented symptoms unknown in natural maladies. 
The people by whom the sufferer was surrounded would have 
been only too glad to find the least thing to say against her, and 
would assuredly never have concealed anything they imagined 
to be of an adverse nature, much less abetted or encouraged 
even the shadow of what looked like fraud or imposture. Even 
her own sister, whose duty it was to wait upon and care for her, 
showed her no affection or sympathy, but was, on the contrary, 
wanting in ordinary attention, and sometimes went so far as to 
leave her helpless charge for a whole day, without even offering 
her a little water to quench the feverish thirst which constantly 
distressed her. A visitor states that he found her lying helpless 
under a pile of damp linen, which had been carelessly tossed 
upon her bed, and which she was required to fold and arrange 
preparatory to its being mangled. This unsuitable and fatiguing 
task, which occupied her half the day, she performed without a 
murmur or even a remonstrance. When in the course of her 
visions she occasionally spoke, or made some gesture, her sister 
used to treat her as an ignorant servant would treat a sick child 
delirious from fever, and roughly tell her to be still. It is 
manifest that such a person could never be suspected of under- 
taking the part of an accomplice, and, as a matter of fact, such 
an idea never seems to have entered the minds even of those 
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who persistently affirmed that Anne Catherine was a shameless 
deceiver, and obstinately refused to acknowledge the super- 
natural character of the wonders God was pleased to work 
in her. 

Such individuals were, it is true, not wanting, and a severe 
trial was, through their means, about to come upon Sister 
Emmerich. She had a prophetic intuition of its approach, and 
in order, as she said, to animate her to patience, and strengthen 
her for her own approaching struggle, she had a vision of a 
virgin martyr, and witnessed, step by step, all the torments 
which were inflicted upon her. Sister Emmerich went in spirit 
to the amphitheatre, which was crowded with excited spectators, 
seated in tiers. She saw the executioner lead out his first 
victim, a delicate young girl, about twelve years old, throw her 
to the ground, and peel the skin off her arms and feet. “I was 
almost distracted,” she tells us, “by the horrible treatment of 
this tender child, her groans pierced my heart, and I wanted 
to share her sufferings, and offered myself to suffer in her stead. 
Afterwards I saw descend from Heaven a pyramid of white 
and shining light, into which the souls of the martyrs entered 
with joy unutterable.” Singular to relate, the skin subsequently 
peeled from her own feet and hands, nor is this instance by 
any means a solitary one, for it is a striking feature of Anne 
Catherine’s visions, that the physical effects of what she ex- 
perienced in them were actually realized in her person. Tor 
example, she upon one occasion, when in spirit taking some 
journey, fell upon a stake, which pierced her leg, and a wound, 
exactly corresponding to what would naturally have been made 
under these circumstances, really was perceptible upon that 
member. 

Such things as this, which meet us at every turn, all through 
her wonderful history, seem abundantly sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced mind of her truthfulness and sincerity, since 
it is difficult to understand how they could possibly have been 
counterfeits. Yet it is sad and strange to see how eager those 
who are outside the Church of God invariably show themselves 
to account for all which is abnormal, and presents a phenomenal 
character, either by a purely natural hypothesis, or else by 
suggesting that some infernal agency is, more or less directly, 
concerned in the matter. The case we are now considering 
forms no exception to the rule, and an examination more 
minute, more cruel, more ruthless, and more unsparing than 
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that to which Sister Emmerich was, by order of the Prussian 
Government, subjected during the month of August, 1819, could 
not possibly have been devised. It had reference to the exist- 
ence of the stigmata, and was carried out by a Commission of 
Inquiry, the members of which showed themselves to be 
possessed of the pertinacious insistence characteristic of the 
Prussian official, and executed their task in a manner which 
rendered the whole proceeding nothing short of a martyrdom 
to their saintly victim, whose unruffled patience, and admirable 
meekness would have been sufficient to convince and to disarm 
enemies less malignant and determined. She was taken to the 
house’ of Councillor Mersmann, and placed in a room to which 
there was no access except by one door which opened into an 
ante-chamber. Her bed stood in the centre of the room, and 
from the ante-chamber the most minute observations could be 
made: two Commissioners remained there constantly for six 
hours at a time, being then relieved by two others, and they had 
orders not to lose sight of the invalid for a single instant. No 
expedient was left untried in order to extort from her a con- 
fession of fraud; bribes, threats, flatteries, promises, all were 
in turns resorted to, every effort being at the same time made 
to corrupt the nurse, and gain her over to the side of the 
Commissioners, into the details of whose proceedings we cannot 
enter ; for our present purpose it is sufficient to say that it is 
impossible to peruse the record of them without a glow of 
indignation, more especially at the manner in which the 
various functionaries scrupled not to wound the exquisite 
modesty of Sister Emmerich. When the Landrath, who had 
been the head of the commission, at length drew up his report, 
he expressed himself in these terms: “The phenomena mani- 
fested in the person of Anne Catherine Emmerich being 
diametrically opposed to the best known laws of nature, 
cannot be natural. There is in the case either a miracle or 
a fraud.” 

After the lapse of about three weeks she was carried back 
to her own home, where she remained until after the death of 
the Abbé Lambert in February, 1821, when she was removed to 
a fresh abode, in which she passed the three remaining years of 
her life, a singularly uneventful one as far as externals are con- 
cerned. Before giving an account of her last days and death, 
we must relate some particulars concerning her character and 

ifts, and the nature of her visions, also the value and import- 
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ance of her expiatory mission and severe physical sufferings. 
Many, if not most, of these interesting details we owe to the 
pen of Clement Brentano, “the Pilgrim,” as Sister Emmerich 
calls him, who was her constant visitor, and wrote down her 
visions. He has earned our gratitude, but his impatient intoler- 
ance of all interruptions when she was narrating her visions, and 
querulous complaints when any one diverted her attention from 
himself, were very trying to her, though she submitted to all 
with the sweetest patience and most complete equanimity, seeing 
in him only the instrument of God’s inscrutable designs. Indeed, 
throughout her whole life there is nothing which strikes us more 
than her spirit of absolute obedience and the total absence of 
that pernicious self-will, whose insidious fibres penetrate and 
pervade so many otherwise admirable characters, and mar, if 
they do not altogether destroy, so much that, could they only 
be uprooted once and for all, would be true and self-denying 
virtue, or even rare and heroic sanctity. Even if rapt in the 
sublimest ecstasy, Sister Emmerich would instantly strive to 
rise if suddenly recalled by her confessor to every-day life, and 
if unable to do so as quickly as obedience prompted, she would 
exclaim beseechingly: “Oh, I cannot! I cannot! Unbind me! 
I am nailed.” In explanation of this remark, we may add that, 
soon after she had received the unspeakable privilege of bearing 
in her body the wounds of her Lord, she began to adapt herself 
to the form of a cross, and, whether sitting or lying, her feet 
involuntarily crossed one over the other as those of a crucifix, 
and the soles being pierced through and through, as well as the 
palms of her hands, the effort to move, or make use of them, 
could not but cause her extreme pain. Yet it is touching and 
beautiful to read how those pierced hands disdained not the 
humblest labour, and were frequently employed in making 
clothes for poor women and children, a task in which Sister 
Emmerich took special delight. Her child-like simplicity and 
genuine humility were not lessened by the signal honours con- 
ferred upon her; she regarded her mysterious wounds, not as a 
mark of distinction, but as the seal of her expiatory mission, and 
the tokens of the Saviour’s love and predilection were for her 
sources of fear and anxiety, causes of deep and painful humili- 
ation. Neither her agonizing physical sufferings, however, 
nor the unworthy accusations brought against her, nor the 
the unkind treatment she experienced, and the vulgar and 
impertinent curiosity to which she was exposed, nor even the 
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mental conflicts through which she had to pass, were able to 
disturb for more than the briefest period the deep peace of her 
soul, or interrupt her abiding union with God and _ habitual 
acquiescence in all that His most holy will saw fit to ordain. 
“ Nothing,” she would often say, “is so consoling and delightful 
as to suffer something with Christ!” The fragrance of true 
sanctity, the spirit of the Church, breathes through all her words, 
and it is marvellous to see how accurate were her descriptions, 
when she had to deal with matters of fact, and how great was 
the amount of knowledge displayed by this ignorant peasant- 
girl, an accuracy and a knowledge utterly inexplicable, except 
on the hypothesis of a supernatural revelation. Her narrative 
is always in perfect accordance with the teaching of theologians 
and the Fathers of the Church, with the decrees of Councils and 
the rules of faith, and never, in depicting the national manners 
and customs of different climes and various ages did she make 
a statement at variance with scientific truth or historical accu- 
racy. 

Too singular not to be inserted here is the testimony borne 
to the truthfulness of Sister Emmerich’s statements by an 
Austrian priest, the Rev..Canon Urbas, who, having found 
many things in her life and visions hard to accept, set himself 
to study the geography of Asia in all its details, comparing the 
result of his researches with her assertions. The consequence 
was that he publicly acknowledged her to be the most correct 
topographer, geographer, and archzologist in the world, and 
owned that his difficulties had been rather the result of his own 
ignorance than of any error on her part. 

At one period, the subjects of her visions have reference to, 
and appear to be determined by the solemnities of the ecclesi- 
astical 
Christi, for example, she witnesses the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist ; on All Saints’ day she is conducted to a spot where 


yrye 
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year, as they recur in their appointed course: on Corpus 


she beholds endless cohorts of triumphant spirits ; on All Souls’ 
day she visits the gloomy prison for souls, where she recognizes 
many of her deceased friends. At another time, the whole 
history of Redemption passes before her spiritual sight in a 
series of tableaux belonging to the Mosaic and the Christian 
era, she finds herself among the Patriarchs of the Old Dispen- 
sation, she sees Noe constructing the Ark, and Jacob tending 
his flocks; she is shown the spot where the bones of Adam 


repose in a cavern below Mount Calvary; anon she is in the 
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House at Bethlehem, with Joachim and Anne, with Joseph 
and Mary, or accompanying our Lord on His journeyings 
through Palestine, living among the scenes and conversing 
with the actors of thousands of years ago. Again, she is a 
spectator of the tortures and deaths of the early martyrs, or 
she has visions of passages in the lives of later saints, Anthony 
of Padua, Ignatius and Xavier, Aloysius and Margaret; she 
is informed of many facts concerning the first foundation of 
the great Orders of the Church: she is even admitted to 
behold the Most Holy Trinity, surrounded by shining choirs 
of angels and saints in a world of glorious light. 

And not only the past history of the world, but the present, 
and also the future, is unveiled to her prophetic gaze. She 
assists at ceremonies, she witnesses events taking place at 
the time in distant cities and far-off lands, events of political 
or religious importance, of general or individual interest; in 
her simple and graphic language she describes each detail, as 
only an eye-witness can, declaring the effects immediately 
produced by, or predicting the consequences sure to follow 
on this and that occurrence. At one time she takes daily 
journeys, under the guidance of her guardian angel, to the Holy 
Land, to execute the tasks laid upon her, to aid the sick, the 
needy, the sinful ; or when her mission concerns the Head of the 
Church, so frequent are her visits to the Eternal City that its 
churches and streets become as familiar to her as the place of 
her birth. Now we read that she receives a command to travel 
over the whole earth, and wherever she passes, she is made 
acquainted with the state of the Church, the spiritual condition 
of the various countries, dioceses, and parishes, the dangers 
threatening the Faith, the hostile influences at work, the evil 
caused by the profanation of holy things, the special necessities 
of the pastors and their flocks. Everywhere, too, she sees the 
saints of the countries, bishops, martyrs, religious, anchorites, 
all upon whom the grace of God had descended. Very often 
these journeys have a practical motive, being undertaken to 
render some service to her neighbour; a soul must be rescued 
from imminent peril, assisted in her last agony, or warned of 
the terrible fate awaiting her. Again Sister Emmerich, aware 
of an evil design, has to hasten many leagues to prevent the 
committal of some sin, to avert an impending danger; she has 
to convert a sinner, minister to the sick, defeat the designs of 
the devils, or relieve persons in distress and want. 
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Sometimes it is a distinguished prelate or potentate on behalf 
of whom her services are required; sometimes it is a lonely 
traveller or a simple peasant to whose aid she is sent, for whom 
she must suffer and pray, whose spiritual sickness, whose 
temporal trials she must remedy and remove at the cost of 
severe pains and most unsparing self-sacrifice. 

Ready as she ever was to suffer, Sister Emmerich was 
especially so when she was called upon to expiate the imper- 
fections or sins of priests, since reverence for the representatives 
of Christ was a marked feature of her character, and deeply 
was she often heard to deplore her inability to assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice, and at the ceremonies and services of the Church, 
since no visions or ecstasies could compensate for these depri- 
vations. In connection with what we have just said, the 
following passage may fitly be cited : 


I had pictures (shown me) referring to the defects in Divine worship 
and how they are supernaturally repaired. . . . Among other things I saw 
that when priests have distractions during the sacred ceremonies, Mass, 
for instance, they are in reality wherever their thoughts are, and 
during the interval, a saint takes their place at the altar. These 
visions show frightfully the guilt of carelessly celebrating the Holy 
Mysteries. Sometimes I see a priest leaving the sacristy vested for 
Mass ; but he goes not to the altar. He leaves the church and goes to 
a tavern, a garden, a hunt, a maiden, a book, to some rendezvous, and I 
see him now here, now there, according to the bent of his thoughts, as 
if he were really and personally in those places. It is a most pitiful 
and shameful sight! But it is singularly affecting to behold at this 
time a holy priest going through the ceremonies of the altar in his 
stead. I often see the priest returning for an instant during the 
Sacrifice, and then suddenly running off again to some forbidden place. 
Such interruptions frequently last a long time. When the priest 
amends, I see it in his piety and recollectedness at the altar. 


Not less interesting and marvellous than are her visions, is 
her power of recognizing relics, as soon as they were presented 
to her. On one occasion Clement Brentano took her a relic 
firmly sewed up in a bag of red velvet. She saw in contem- 
plation that the bag contained a morsel of stuff that had 
touched the Saviour’s crib, and also some splinters from the 
wood of the same. All this she related to her visitor, adding 
that the relic had belonged to St. Catherine and had been 
particularly honoured by her. When Brentano afterwards 
opened the little package, of the contents of which he had 
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previously been in total ignorance, he found just what she had 
described, some scraps of wood, wrapped in a piece of brown 
stuff, with the inscription: De presepio Christi. Another time 
he received from a suppressed Carmelite convent at Cologne a 
small packet inscribed De Cruore Jesu Christi, which he hid, 
unknown to Sister Emmerich, in the cupboard at the head of 
her bed. The next day she said: “I have had a very uneasy 
night! I was in a most singular state! I was attracted in this 
direction,” pointing towards the cupboard, “by a sweet feeling 
of hunger, an insatiable longing!” She then proceeded to give 
a detailed account of some scenes in our Lord’s Passion, during 
which He shed His Precious Blood, and concluded by speaking 
of our Lady’s hair, saying that the Apostles had cut some off 
after her death. The tiny bag containing the relics was now 
produced, the invalid looked fixedly at it for a few minutes, and 
then said: “ That is really the Blood of Christ, and Mary’s hair 
is there also.” Instances of this kind might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and when the relics of the saints were in 
question, it is surprising to read how Sister Emmerich related 
every minute circumstance attending their death or martyrdom, 
and depicted in vivid and impressive language the scenes in 
which these events took place. More than three hundred 
genuine relics, with whose history she was perfectly familiar, 
were in her possession at the time of her death, for people found 
that they could not give her greater pleasure than by bringing 
her something of the kind ; spurious relics she detected instantly, 
and had them buried in consecrated ground. One day Clara 
Soentgen brought her a little packet of relics; as soon as she 
had taken it into her hands, she exclaimed: “ This is a great 
treasure! Here are relics of St. Peter, his step-daughter Petro- 
nilla, Lazarus, Martha, and Magdalen. This reliquary was 
brought from Rome long ago, and passed into private hands. It 
was first bequeathed as an inheritance, then given away among 
a number of worthless things, until chance threw it into Clara’s 
possession. I must have the relics honoured.” 

We have already said how entirely Sister Emmerich’s 
utterances coincided with the teaching of the Church, and this 
sketch of her life would be incomplete without some mention of 
her condemnation of mesmerism, pronounced at a time when a 
physician, himself deeply impressed with the healing efficacy of 
the system, desired to employ it for her relief. The horror with 
which she regarded it, and the unsparing terms in which she 
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denounced it as “an illusion of the devil,” and pronounced the 
cures wrought by its influence to have been accomplished by 
infernal agency, have an especial interest for us in the present 
day, when after the lapse of nearly seventy years since the time 
when Sister Emmerich spoke upon the subject, spiritualism, in 
all its multiform developments, has become one of the most 
prominent means by which unhappy persons, whose feet are not 
firmly established upon the Rock of Peter, are daily led to make 
shipwreck of their souls. For it is useless to deny that the 
power of Satan is very great, and that, ever since the remote 
epoch when the magicians of Egypt so practised with their 
enchantments, as to imitate the miracles wrought by the leaders 
of Israel, men have over and over again been confronted by 
phenomena which could not possibly be the result of natural 
agency, and which the Holy Spirit of God, speaking through 
the Successors of Peter, has declared to be among the works of 
the Evil One. The testimony borne by Sister Emmerich was of 
no dubious kind. “In the mesmeric state,” she says, “that 
which is holiest in man is exposed to the baneful influence of 
the evil spirit. In the case of individuals under the influence of 
mesmerism, I have seen dark, shadowy figures passing between 
them and the mesmerizer.” Clairvoyance also she stated to be 
produced by the agency of evil spirits, and the relation between 
men and the powers of darkness was, upon one occasion, shown 
to her in vision, under the form of three spheres or worlds. 
The lowest and darkest comprised those that dealt in magic, 
and openly worshipped the demon, the second those that 
indulged superstition and sensual desires; the third was the 
region of Freemasonry and Liberalism. She also said that 
nothing gives mesmerism such a power over individuals, as the 
indulgence of the lower nature. Prophetic words truly are 
these, and only too sadly fulfilled in the days in which we live, 
when men, “ professing themselves to be wise, became fools, and 
as they liked not to have God in their knowledge, God delivered 
them up to a reprobate sense.” We must now turn to the last 
years of Sister Emmerich’s life, but before doing so we will give 
in Brentano's words a description of her personal appearance 
and surroundings. 


Sister Emmerich has a very high forehead, prominent temples, and 
an abundance of dark brown hair, which from constant cutting and the 
pressure of a tight headdress has, though naturally soft and fine, 
become rather coarse. Her headaches have rendered it sensitive to the 
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touch, combing it causes sharp pain; consequently it is only when 
absolutely necessary that she consents to have it cut, though she was 
forced to submit to it during the first years of her stigmata. Ever 
watched and suspected, she could hardly keep her door closed long 
enough to arrange it; for if any one had been kept waiting, suspicion 
would have been aroused. It was very difficult on this account to 
render her the most necessary services. . . . For years she could only 
take a sitting posture in her bed, her head resting on her knees; she 
was often scarcely able to move her wounded hands with their 
paralyzed middle fingers ; and her profuse perspiration made a change 
of linen necessary several times a day. But no one ever entered her 
room, no matter at what hour, without finding her carefully clothed and 
surrounded by such neatness as was pleasant to behold. I visited her 
daily and at all hours for four years, and I invariably saw a certain 
propriety in her and in her surroundings which recalled those virtues of 
which she was truly the personification ; innocence, chastity, and purity 
of heart. 


We cannot omit to mention her feathered friends and 
favourites, one of which was a tame lark, which used to hop 
from side to side of her bed, or perch close to her, singing 
sweetly. If any one spoke unkindly to her, it would pursue 
the offender to the door, screaming round his head. This 
intelligent little bird met with an untimely end, being burnt to 
death one day in the kitchen fire. Another pet was a canary, so 
tame, and so devoted to the invalid, that it never left her, and so 
deeply did it sympathize with her, that, whenever it perceived 
her to be in a state of more than usual suffering, it would puff 
out its feathers in token of sorrow, and fall down beside her as 
if dying or dead. Years before, when sickness had compelled 
her to remain in the convent after its other inmates had been 
forced to disperse, the doves and sparrows which dwelt in the 
surrounding trees had been her frequent companions, hopping 
familiarly on her window-sill, and the timid little mice had 
gambolled fearlessly on the coverlet of her bed, seeming 
thoroughly to understand her when she gently reproached 
them for destroying the eggs of the doves she loved so well. 

This passing allusion to those last lonely weeks in her cell, 
when she was indebted to the charity of the Abbé Lambert and 
of an old servant-woman for the most necessary services, brings 
us to speak of the death of that admirable priest, her constant 
and faithful benefactor and friend. During her life in the 
convent, he was the only person who treated her with kindness, 
the only one to whom she could make known her sorrows, and 
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from whom she could hope to receive sympathy and consolation. 
Richly indeed, throughout his last painful and lingering sickness, 
was he rewarded for the charity he had shown to so eminent a 
servant of God, for not only did she alleviate his acute bodily 
sufferings, by frequently taking them on hersclf, but she obtained 
for him the grace of a holy and blessed death, and after his 
decease she had a vision, in which she saw him, with a numbe 
of other priests, in a fair and celestial garden. 

He died in February, 1821, and Sister Emmerich lived but 
three years from that date, her recital of the Life of our Lord, 
which she had commenced about six months previously, in July, 
1820, occupying a considerable portion of her thoughts and 
attention. Her closing years were not years of exterior 
peace, but of increased and aggravated trial, and it is dis- 
tressing even to read the recital of the excruciating physical 
tortures she endured, the convulsions which racked her exhausted 
frame, the violent and repeated attacks of hamorrhage which 
wore out the feeble remnant of strength yet remaining to her ; 
and yet in the midst of it all, the expression of her countenance 
ever betokened the most perfect peace of soul. “I am on the 
Cross,” she would say, “but I abandon myself to God. May 
His holy will be ever done in me!” Like many of the saints, 
she foresaw her own death some time before it actually 
happened, and her vicarious sufferings were carried on, if we 
may so speak, at an accelerated pace during the last months of 
her earthly career, as if, knowing she had but a brief period 
wherein to labour for others, she had desired to do the most she 
could in that time. Frequently she endured in her own person 
the physical maladies of those who had asked her to pray for 
their recovery, and who found themselves miraculously cured, 
but still more often her bodily pain expiated the spiritual 
sickness of those who were to be converted and saved by her 
means. 

In the beginning of 1824, it became evident that the end 
could not be far off, and that the fragile and attenuated form, 
whose sole food for long years had been the Holy Eucharist, was 
at last to cease from suffering. Sister Emmerich had, some time 
before, had a glorious vision to console her. She beheld all the 
saints whose relics she possessed, ranged round her according to 
their rank, and she sang with them the Lauda Sion to an enchan- 
tingly beautiful melody, played on various instruments. “ After- 
wards,” she adds, “the Blessed Mother of God, St. Augustine, 
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and St. Ignatius of Loyola appeared to me and gave me conso- 
lations and instructions which I may not repeat.” On the 22nd 
of January she sent for her relatives and bade them farewell, 
requesting them not to attempt to see her again. She lingered 
until the 9th of February, retaining perfect consciousness until 
the last. On the morning before her death, she uttered the 
following words, which afford a striking proof of the depth and 
reality of her humility: “ The thief on the cross had not so 
much to answer for as I have, for he had not received the same 
graces which have been granted to me. Many good people are 
deceived in me, and think too well of me. Tell them all that I 
am a miserable sinner, far worse than the thief upon the cross.” 
At another time she said : “ God gives visions to prove that He 
is with His Church till the consummation of ages, but visions 
save no one. Charity, patience, and the other virtues, ensure 
salvation!” Throughout the day she lay calmly upon her bed, 
her eyes fixed upon the crucifix, which she repeatedly kissed, 
whilst from time to time she would exclaim: “Come, Lord 
Jesus! Lord Jesus, help!” until at length, about half-past 
eight o’clock in the evening, she sank gently back upon her 
pillows, and breathed forth her pure soul in peace. To very 
few even amongst his most faithful and favoured followers, 
does our Lord grant such supereminent tokens of His love, 
as those which he lavished upon Sister Emmerich, but even the 
least and lowest of His true servants may adopt as their own 
the beautiful prayer of St. Augustine, and say, in words which 
moreover fitly express the deepest feelings of the holy woman 
whose life we have been considering: Scrzbe, Domine Jesu, 
vulnera tua in corde meo, ut in eis legam dolorem et amorem. 
Dolorem, ad sustinendum pro te omnem dolorem, amorem, ad 
contemnendum pro te omnem amorem. 














After Death. 


From the Avesta (Yasht xxii.). 


[Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd@) reveals to the prophet Zarathustra (Zoreaster) 


the fate of the good and the wicked after death]. 
PART I. 
“ Anura Mazpa, unseen Lord of all, 
Wisest, all pure, the Maker of the world, 
Say, when a just man dies, where dwells his soul 
In that first night that follows after death ?” 


Thus questioned Zarathustra ; and the Lord 
All-wise, Ahura Mazda, ‘answered him :— 


“It takes its place beside the dead man’s head, 
Singing the gladsome Ustavaiti hymn,— 

‘ Blessing and happiness to each and all 

Of those Ahura-Mazda wills to bless, 

Fle the great lord who governs as he lists !” 

And through the night that soul is filled with joy, 
Joy great as all the joy of all that live.” 


“ And in the second night where dwells the soul ?” 
Ahura answered—“ Still beside the head, 


Singing the gladsome Ustavaiti hymn, 
Filled ever with the self-same happiness.” 





“And when the third night comes, where dwells the 


soul ?” 


Ahura answered : “ Still beside the head, 
Singing the gladsome Ustavaiti hymn, 
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Filled ever with the self-same happiness. 

But as the third night whitens to the dawn 

It seems unto the just man’s soul as though 

He stood mid plants and flowers; and from the flowers 
There comes a perfume borne upon a wind, 

A sweet wind, from the region of the south, 
Fragrant, more fragrant than the winds of earth. 

He seems to breathe its fragrance, even as though 
His nostrils still drew breath. He asks himself, 
‘Whence comes this fragrant wind, the sweetest wind 
That I have ever breathed ?’ 


“ Then there comes 
Advancing towards him with the fragrant wind 
A maiden youthful, radiant, beautiful, 
Shapely her arms, her port and tread majestic, 
Tall and erect, of perfect form, as one 
Sprung from some glorious race, in early youth, 
Fairer than all that is most fair on earth. 


‘Then does the just one ask her, ‘Who art thou, 
Fairer than all the maidens I have seen ?’ 


“ And she replies, ‘I am thy own good thoughts 
And words and deeds,—thy conscience and thy self.’ 


“* And who has made thee thus, so beautiful, 
Fragrant and tall, with this triumphant air, 
Like one that conquers ? as I see thee now.’ 


“Tis thou hast made me thus, ’tis thou thyself, 

With thy good thoughts, good words, and goodly deeds, 
Drawing thy nature forth in excellence, 

Beauty and fragrance and triumphant might, 

That gave thee victory o'er thy enemies. 

When thou didst see, on earth, an evil man, 

Dealing in magic, following after lust, 

Or shutting up his heart against the poor, 

Or felling fruitful trees,—then thou would’st kneel, 

And sing the holy hymns aloud, and praise 
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The pure bright waters and the sacred fire, 

Ahura Mazda’s son, and grant an alms 

To faithful men who came from far and near. 

So thou hast made me, lovely as I was, 

Still lovelier ; beauteous as I ever was, 

More beautiful; a lofty place was mine, 

Thou hast advanced me to a loftier one, 

By thy good thoughts, good words, and holy deeds.’ 


“And then the soul uprises ; with one step 

It gains the region by the gate of Heaven 
Sacred to Holy Thoughts. With one step more 
It gains the region of all Holy Words; 

One more, the region of all Holy Deeds. 

Then with another step it enters in 

To the fair realm of Uncreated Light. 


Then one who died before him speaks to him, 

One of the just—“ Art dead ? How didst thou come 
Out of the world of herds ‘and happy homes, 

Out of the world of sense to that of soul, 

Out of the world that passes into this, 

That passes not away ? How came to thee 

This lasting happiness ?” 


But then the Lord 
Ahura Mazda speaks—“ Nay, question not 
This soul new come from out the weary way, 
The last dread journey when the soul and flesh 
Are parted. Let them bring him heavenly food, 
The rich sweet oil of spring-time, fit for him 
The man of holy thoughts and holy words 
And holy deeds, who lived a holy life.” 


PART II. 


«“ Ahura Mazda, unseen Lord of all, 

Wisest, all-pure, the maker of the world, 
Say when the wicked dies, where dwells his soul 
In that first night that follows after death ?” 
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Thus questioned Zarathustra ; and the Lord 
All-wise, Ahura Mazda, answered him: 


“ It hovers restless round the dead man’s head 
Wailing and crying, ‘ Victher shall I go, 

Or what shall be my refuge?’ All the night 
That soul is filled with woe and bitterness, 
Woe great as all the woe of all that live.” 


“ And in the second night where dwells the soul ?” 


Ahura answered: “ Hovering restless round 
The corse and crying, ‘Whither shall I go ?’ 
Tasting the self-same woe and bitterness.” 


“And when the third night comes where dwells the 
soul ?” 


Ahura answered, “ Hovering restless round 
The corse, and crying, ‘Whether shall I go?’ 
Tasting the self-same woe and bitterness. 
But as the third night whitens to the dawn 
It seems unto that evil soul as though 
He stood in some strange region, drear and dark, 
And evil odours come upon the wind, 
A cold wind blowing from the bitter north, 
Foul-scented, foulest of the winds that blow. 
He breathes its foulness, and he asks himself, 
‘Whence comes this hateful wind, the foulest wind 
That I have ever breathed ?’ 

“ Then there comes 
Advancing towards him with this evil wind 
A woman, old, decayed, with gaping mouth, 
Lean wasted limbs, plague-spotted skin, bent down 
And bowed with age, foul-scented, horrible. 
Then asks the evil soul : ‘Say, who art thou ? 
Than whom I ne’er saw aught more horrible, 
*Mongst all that god or demon made on earth ?’ 


“ And she replies: ‘I am thy own bad thoughts 
And words and deeds—thy conscience and thyself, 
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Tis thou thyself hast made me what I am. 

When thou didst see good men, with prayer and praise, 
Offer the sacrifice, and keep with care 

From all that soils the water and the fire, 

And guard the cattle and the fruitful trees, 

And all good things that wise Ahura made, 

Then thou wouldst do the demon’s wicked will, 

Still serving Angro-mainyus. When the good 

Gave alms to faithful men from far and near, 

Then ¢hou wouldst close thy heart against the poor. 
So hast thou made me—evil as I was, 

More evil; hateful as I was, more hateful, 

Driving me northward to the demon’s land 

By those bad thoughts and words and deeds of thine.” 





And then the soul uprises—with one step 
It sinks into the Hell of Evil Thoughts ; 
One more—into the Hell of Evil Words, 
A third—into the Hell of Evil Deeds, 

A fourth—and lo! the Everlasting Night. 





Then one who died before him speaks to him, 
One of the damned : “ Art dead ? How didst thou come 
Out of the world of herds and happy homes, 
Out of the world of sense to that of soul, 
Out of the world that passes, into this 
That passes not away? How came to thee 
This day of lasting evil ?” 
Then the fiend 
Dark Angro-Mainyus cries: “ Nay, question not 
This soul, new come from out the weary way, 
The last dread journey when the soul and flesh 
Are parted. Let them bring him fitting food, 
Poison and mixed with poison, as beseems 
The man of evil thoughts and words and deeds, 
Whose life on earth was ever bent to ill.” 























Modern English [Illustrative Art. 


a 


WE cannot be said to have exhausted our consideration of the 
present state of English art by the comments which we have 
made, first on modern ideal painting in this country, and 
secondly on portraiture, landscape, and animal painting as the 
chief branches of imitative art. A third field of art yet remains 
to be noticed, one immensely varied and wide in extent, and 
which by presenting before the eye either ordinary occurrences 
and habits in the history of every-day life, or more important 
events and achievements in our national history, may be justly 
styled J//ustrative Art. There is, of course, no difficulty in 
distinguishing between the relative merits of ideal painting and 
that which aims either at imitating nature or illustrating human 
life. The first-named demands an immeasurably higher and 
nobler exercise of intelligence, both from the artist himself and 
from those to whose mind and imagination he appeals. In 
respect of the others named some difficulty arises from the fact 
that the lines of the imitative and the illustrative in art generally 
run parallel to one another, nay, not unfrequently blend 
together. The painter who portrays with a skill worthy of his 
art living men, or animals, landscape, or sea-view, is no mere 
mechanical copyist of their external lines and forms, but the 
faithful interpreter of the inner character and meaning which 
speak through these. And so, on his side, the artist whose 
first object is to portray the lines of thought, the ways and 
habits of men, their virtues or their vices, and to “point a moral 
or adorn a tale,” can attain his end only by copying with 
scrupulous fidelity the living model. Each therefore stands in 
equal need of talent and ability, of the closest study and 
keenest, most accurate observation, of laborious attention to 
minute details, of dexterity of hand and finish of work. And 
that alone which secures the palm of superior merit for illus- 
trative art is the superiority of its aim and motive, requiring 
greater originality of design and expression, a more practical 
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and retentive insight into character, a mind more highly 
cultured and widely informed, and even somewhat of the 
creative faculty of the ideal painter. 

The artist who narrates on his canvas of set purpose, and 
with a careful study and array of facts, some important event, 
some achievement of heroic bravery or steadfastness of purpose 
in the past history of his country, takes his place amongst our 
historical painters. He who condescends to seize upon and fix 
with his brush the passing humour of the moment, some one 
among the thousand incidents and habits of any rank or class 
of men, and thus add his quota to the history of domestic life, 
is called the painter of figure, or gexve. And these two again 
are sometimes found to cross each other's paths, when an 
historical subject is handled with such free and easy vagueness 
as not to rise above the level of genre, or when the humbler 
artist adds novelty and piquancy to his portrayal of some foible 
or trait of character by clothing it in the dress and surrounding 
it with the accessories of a bygone fashion. Hence a painter 
in either of these schools will often diverge into a line of 
subjects so kindred to his own, as to come under the one head 
of figure-painting. 

Painters of gexre should naturally be expected to form the 
largest class under any head, more particularly when we attempt 
to define the meaning of the word. It is, in truth, rather of the 
nondescript character, for it bears very much the same relation 
to ideal painting or to the representation in the strictest sense 
of any person, scene, or historical event, that the Gentile world 
bore to the Jewish Church. It occupies all the rest of the 
ground that is not distinctly occupied by the comparatively 
small classes named. Each scene or incident characteristic of 
private, every-day life, and serving on that account to illustrate 
the characters and habits of any particular class in society, 
any particular country, any date or generation, any combined 
effects of life, light, or colour, each of these comes under the 
designation of a genre picture. In a word, genre has been well 
summed up as “the art of common things.” Being, then, so 
simple and so wide in range, it admits of infinite variety, obtains 
easy appreciation, and possesses a correspondingly large share 
of admirers. For the skilled painter it is an art of easy acqui- 
sition, and of facile rendering up to a certain point of efficiency, 
a snare which our 





and therein undoubtedly lies its snare 
ablest artists have by no means escaped. Were we to look at 
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the products of one year’s exhibitions, and notably those of the 
present year, or indeed of any number short of a decade, we 
should form a poor idea of English genre painting, under the 
head either of quantity, or quality. The aggregate of those 
exhibited within that length of time shows fair numerical force, 
but a standard of excellence or conscientious work not for a 
moment to be named beside that perfection in the pictures of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools of some three hundred years 
ago, which was partially attained in France, and of which the 
first foundations were laid in England by Hogarth, to be 
worthily developed by a Wilkie, a Leslie, a Mulready, and a 
Webster, but of which the first good promise has been unfor- 
tunately declining ever since those painters resigned the brush. 
If we are to attribute this deterioration to the loss of artistic 
taste in the general public, down to whose level our best artists 
seem all too eager to paint, in order to secure patrons and 
purchasers, then we suppose we must blame the spirit of the 
age. The interest and charm once found in scenes drawn from 
domestic, rural, and village life, are to be attributed in great 
measure to those calm leisurely habits and simple tastes with 
which the busy, restless, go-ahead nineteenth century can 
scarcely be credited. To harmonize with the times genre 
would have to seek her subjects very largely from the factory- 
yard or the pit’s-mouth, from crowded piers and _ thronged 
railway-stations, from the gin-palace or the squalid court ; and 
these but rarely admit of any poetry of sentiment or treatment, 
any study of life that it is pleasant to look upon. Again, the 
painter himself may allege, in excuse for his lack of careful 
study and finished execution, that the speciality of genre 
painting is taken out of his hands by the popular newspaper 
illustrator of the thoroughly unromantic, business-like events 
of the passing moment. His rival, or possibly his own hand, 
for sake of gain, will hurriedly dash off, with but slight attention 
to accuracy of detail and accessories, the most prominent 
features of a launch or a procession, or the opening of a public 
building, or the remembered results of a visit to some educa- 
tional institution, or large and busy manufactory ; but however 
much these may roughly instruct the masses and enrich the 
pages of the weekly press, they do not help to fill the studios 
of our artists with the triumphs of their pencil. Where are 
the portfolios filled with painstaking studies of limbs, features, 
groupings, attitudes, and every varied turn of expression that 
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would remind us how those grand old Dutch painters, or how a 
Wilkie and a Mulready arrived slowly and laboriously at the 
perfection of their finished work. If our artists do not find 
the general appreciation in all respects such as they feel would 
reward them for devoting the resources of their art to the 
formation of genre as a definite special school by itself, after 
the manner of the Flemish painters, let them recall or even 
create that taste, let them work up to it, and Mr. Punch will 
not laugh at them, nor class them with those zsthetics who 
strive to live up to the appreciation of a classic tea-pot. Many 
a working man or thrifty housewife has paused to examine with 
awakened interest a Dutch interior, full of life, action, and 
homely furniture. 

From what has been said it is plain that we think a distinct 
school of genre painting would have a most excellent and 
profitable work before it, because, notwithstanding its self- 
adaptation to new influences, the genius of a people does not 
really and radically change. Let but a skilful, sympathetic 
hand strike the old chords, or some new string with the still 
lingering associations of the past, and it will find a ready, 
delighted response from an Englishman’s essential love of rustic 
simplicity, of the poetry of the sea, of tender offices of charity 
extended to the suffering and toil-worn, of that delicate thought- 
fulness so often shown by the poor for one another, as well 
as those sallies of humour which draw a smile from him at the 
comic side of human life. The fair amount of fairly good work 
that we possess after all in the genre painting of the last ten 
years has known how to catch this side of the British character, 
and suggests to us the following classification of the different 
lines in which the art has partially maintained its position. 

We place first in order the individual pictures to which we 
now draw attention, not as excelling certain others in particular 
points of excellence, but as reproducing in some measure the 
elaborate finish of those pictures which initiated genre painting. 
Mr. Pettie’s “Challenged,” in this year's Royal Academy 
Exhibition, well illustrates our point, though it is cast in an 
atmosphere of life no longer known to us. It carries its story 
patent in its face, its drama of domestic life is admirably 
caught, the artistic treatment of every accessory is perfect. A 
young fop and roué of fully a hundred years ago turns round 
from a heavily-curtained bed on which he leans, half-dressed 
in the gayest and richest of attire, having hastily drawn on a 
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bright-hued dressing-gown at some hour of the forenoon. His 
pale, anxious, puzzled face tells of a mind but half recovered 
from last night’s debauch, striving to recall, by pressing his hand 
on his throbbing brow, the insult or fracas that could have led 
to the sending of the challenge which he holds in his hand, and 
which has evidently just been left by the military swaggering 
figure, who is defiantly striding out through the doorway. 
The almost overdone brilliance and costliness of the textures, 
minuteness of the patterns, and elaborate finish of the accessories 
and details are happily held quite subordinate to the vigour 
and delicacy of touch displayed in painting the tell-tale 
countenance. An equally accomplished command of colour 
and conscientious care in execution are exhibited in the same 
artist’s two other cabinet pictures, in which “Charles Surface 
sells his Ancestors,” and in which “ Sir Peter and Lady Teazle” 
have their interview, though the incidents are less worthy, and 
the treatment less powerful, than when the painter has, as in 
former years, chosen a more tragic subject for his pencil. A 
companion picture in date and tone of subject is “The 
Gambler’s Wife,” painted by Marcus Stone, which points its 
moral with equal clearness, depicting a lady of high life and 
fashion, seated on a garden-bench, beneath a spreading plane- 
tree, and with clenched hands looking out before her, while 
her otherwise bright and handsome countenance wears an 
expression of anxious, all but hopeless foreboding. The cause 
is seen neither in the charming pleasure-grounds, the well- 
appointed red-brick mansion, the nurse with young children on 
the distant terrace, the unnoticed pet-dog, nor the discarded 
toys, but in the fact that her gay young lord is wasting his 
substance and the beautiful afternoon hours at a gaming-table 
laid out, according to his wont, beneath the trees at which he 
sits with some squires and less respectable-looking characters, 
whose shrewd watchful glances suggest that knavery is at work. 
Though there is too much of the air of prettiness cast over 
the whole, and the eye is offended by the disproportionate size 
of the lady’s bright red hat, this is a genre picture of consider- 
able merit. Other paintings that appeared in previous Exhi- 
bitions might be quoted as being drawn in the vein of 
old Dutch art, giving little glimpses of refined domestic life 
during the last century, and inspired with the quiet humour 
which their very titles indicate. Such are Mr. Pettie’s “ The 
Step,” G. A. Storey’s “ Dancing Lesson,” or “The Rehearsal,” 
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by Mr. C. Gregory, and “The Foreign Bride,” by E. Blair 
Leighton, wherein we have interior scenes well filled in with 
the details of figures designed with grace and vivacity, of quaint 
old-fashioned furniture, of dresses and various objects cleverly 
arranged for harmony of colour and general effect. 

Different in two respects from the spirit guiding the genre 
pictures of a past school are the studies of strong and conflicting 
lights, and again of character-drawing after a larger type of 
figure, which may be annually observed in some one or other 
of our exhibitions. The example of such studies of intense or 
contrasting light has been most largely set to painters by Mr. 
Holman Hunt, in his religious pictures, above all, in his “ Light 
of the World.” Mr. Poynter also has followed suit with fine effect, 
in his picture, “ Faithful unto Death,” now in the Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, representing a Roman sentry on duty at a doorway 
in one of the palaces during the destruction of Herculaneum, 
who heroically awaits the fate fast approaching him at his post 
beneath the crashing ruins and streams of burning lava. Among 
specimens exhibited this year we may mention Mr. Haynes- 
Williams’ painting of a brilliantly lighted ball-room, in which 
an interruption to the dance has been caused by the breaking 
of a bow-string. But we have more to say of the bold, yet 
promising, effort of Mr. Atkinson Grimshawe to rival the skill 
of such ancients as Van Eyck, Memling, or Mabuse, in the 
crowded and decidedly confused interior which he rather inap- 
propriately entitled “ Dulce Domum.” He has already attained 
a wonderful imitation of texture and prismatic brilliancy with 
the utmost finish and minuteness, but the clear, subtle atmo- 
sphere, the rich depth of colour, the perfect blending of har- 
monious tints and shades obtained by those old masters are as 
yet sadly wanting. 

The chief exception which we are inclined to take against 
a style of figure-painting rapidly growing into favour is, that 
it has passed out of the cabinet size in which the spirit of the 
scene was once so daintily rendered, into portrait half-size. In 
other respects, pictures of this class deserve great praise for 
cleverness in conception and carefulness of execution, in evi- 
dence whereof we have only to name Mr. Stacy Marks’ finely 
coloured interiors enlivened by characteristic figures, “At the 
Printseller’s” and “ A Treatise on Parrots,” which remind those 
who so lately saw them of a whole series of similar types drawn 
from the field of science, or of modern fashion in art such as 
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“The Professor,” “The Apothecary,” “A Bit of Blue” (China), 
each one being sound in painting and in solid good work. An- 
other character-subject, more than suggestive of portraiture, is 
Mr. Millais’ much debated picture, “ The Ruling Passion,” which, 
probably from accidental and inevitable causes, does not exhibit 
the wonted effectiveness of his execution. We are convinced that 
the general disappointment has arisen as much from the aim- 
lessness of the whole representation as from the thinness of the 
painting in many places, and the unpleasant effect to the eye of 
the needlessly sombre and monotonous colouring, evidently, yet 
vainly, intended to bring out in stronger relief the rich plumage 
of the birds under examination. There is nothing real in the 
conception or motive of this picture. The spectator has learnt 
too much of the facts of the case to mistake portraiture for genre 
painting, the pretence of death for the real approach of death, 
affected interest and anxiety for their reality, and thus there is 
as little pathos or meaning in the scene and its title of “The 
Ruling Passion” as there is likelihood that such young children 
could, under any circumstances, be so utterly absorbed in the 
objects before them as they are here represented. Under the 
same class, but belonging to a phase more airy in tone and 
delicate in grace and refinement of execution, are the genre 
pictures of the President of the Royal Academy, a notable 
sample of which, as our readers who visited the Academy Exhi- 
bition of 1877 may remember, is his “ Music Lesson.” The more 
than natural smoothness of his flesh surface, the refined ease 
and grace yet want of firmness in the fose of the elder girl, who 
guides her young sister’s hand over the guitar, and the charm 
of exquisitely painted textures and beautifully harmonized tints 
of green and white and gold along with the blue drapery of the 
smaller figure, these mark and yet redeem the peculiarity of his 
unchanging mode of treatment. Of a kindred airy and graceful 
school, though so different in colouring, are such pictures as 
Mr. Orchardson’s “ The Queen of the Swords,” exhibited some 
few years ago, when admiring groups gathered round to view 
this fancy portrait of Minna Troil, the heroine of Sir Walter 
Scott's “ Pirate,” as, daintily clad in maize and other pale tints, 
she tripped with animated step down the avenue of over-arching 
swords held aloft by the gaily dressed ard gallant knights of 
the dance. Equally rich and ornate, but more solid in colour 
and treatment, is Blair Leighton’s version, this year, of “In- 
voluntary Variations,” between a lady and gentleman attired in 
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the height of a bygone fashion who are practising music together. 
These paintings, and the like, though truly genre pictures of 
varying merit and character, will be seen to have far less point 
or motive about them than those we now proceed to classify 
under heads that appeal more forcibly to our sympathies, and 
are more intimately associated with our present social and 
national life. 

We began by lamenting the change passing over those 
simple, unsophisticated habits and sympathies which gave a 
more domestic and poetical tone to the genre painting of a 
past generation. This class of subjects will naturally, indeed, 
must necessarily, follow the leaning and the leading of popular 
taste and feeling. Its earliest tendencies were towards the farm 
and the village, and the country side of English life; and even 
now, as long as England remains at all a land of corn-fields and 
of pastures, pictures descriptive of rustic manners and customs 
will always preserve their interest. The titles of a large number 
of pictures in the exhibitions of any year that we might quote 
are ample proof of this, “Rural England,” “ English Homes,” 
“ Haymaking,” “ Market-day, waiting for the Boat,” “The Village 
Smith,” “Cutting Peats,” and a host of others that would fill a 
page at least. But besides these are titles suggestive of the 
lights and shades of country life, points and incidents that 
illustrate its character, the traits and habits of those brought 
up in its midst. Thus, “Surrey Colts” shows us farm boys and 
village children playing at their simple games on the road before 
their doors, after the work of the day is over. In “The Belle of 
the Village,” Miss Havers has given us a group of women passing 
over a rustic bridge, whilst the favourite, conscious of her charms, 
leans over the wooden rail that she may talk to some labourers 
resting themselves beneath the trees. Whereas her other picture, 
“ Divided,” tells a sadder, more pathetic tale of worse than a 
lovers’ quarrel, for, on the farther side of a narrow stream a 
young man of good appearance leans with listless yet studied 
indifference against a pollard while he dallies with a fishing-rod 
in his hand, and a girl carrying a lamb in her arms from the near 
bank looks across at him with sad and anxious face. Mr. Herbert 
Foster's “ Village Rivals” strikes with firmer hand another jarring 
string that mars life’s harmony. A country lad, the picture of rude 
health and strength, walks along in laughing and defiant triumph 
with a village belle on each arm, whilst the rejected and embittered 
rival regards them from aside with dark and scowling visage ; 
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in every feature and detail the representation is true to life. In 
a brighter and happier strain does “Betty” the milkmaid look 
out at us from Luke Fildes’ canvas, as she approaches through 
the long grass, with her auburn hair and in her light cotton 
dress, carrying under her arm a wooden pail, into which she has 
playfully cast some daisies, while the other hand clasps her 
milking-stool, each detail bearing testimony to the painter’s 
good taste and masterly skill. Still more important in scope, 
as illustrative of rural life on a large scale, are such subjects as 
those treated by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, in a series devoted to the 
delineation of field labours in the Fen Country, and notably 
in his “ Potato Harvest in the Fens,” which like a work of classic 
art, under a windy sky and gathering rain-clouds, and in the 
half dusk of a late afternoon, groups with studied effect a band 
of workpeople, who are filling large baskets with potatoes 
gathered from the deep, ploughed furrows; or again, in his 
“Lincolnshire Gang,” a party of labourers assembling in a farm- 
stead at early dawn for a new day’s work, with crack of whip 
and barking of dogs, an old-fashioned windmill looming in the 
distance. Fit companion to these pictures were “ The Mowers,” 
by P. R. Morris, with its array of sturdy farm servants, whose 
brawny arms are strained to the work beneath a hot sultry sun, 
while a woman draws near with well-earned refreshment from 
the direction of the wooded slopes in the background, breathing 
shade and rest. 

England’s next glory to her pastoral life is her acquaintance 
with every form and variety of seafaring life. As a type, 
repeated a hundred times, of the toil and labour which stocks 
her fish-markets, we may take Colin Hunter's no doubt well 
remembered “ Herring market out at sea,” so able in its effects 
of atmosphere and colour, and of the craft plying their trade 
round two steamers. How often, again, has “The Wreck,” at 
sea been depicted, almost as truthfully as in this instance by 
Mr. W. Small—a high wrought, earnest study of the dangers 
of the sea, with no lifeboat, alas! at hand. There on the vessel’s 
deck are attracted to each other in the imminence of one 
common danger, the old man and the young woman, peering 
and pointing forward through blinding mist and storm, and 
others behind, women and children, and a sailor lad clinging 
on to the mast, each face with its differing expression of fear 
or lingering hope. Another tale of shipwreck is Herkomer’s 
well-known picture “Missing,” for missing is the whole crew 
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of the ill-fated A ¢a/anéa, and round the gates of the Dockyard at 
Portsmouth, and on the street and pavement along its straight 
high wall to the curbstone pass with slow, sorrow-laden steps, 
parents and grandparents, brothers and sisters. Who has 
forgotten the bent, tottering figure of the old woman in the 
centre with the young girl urging and supporting her feeble 
steps, the heedless child grasping after its ball, or the kind- 
hearted sailor trying to make the troubled and bewildered boy 
understand him? As if defiant of such evil prognostics as these, 
how does not the very sound of the hammers seem to ring out 
from the sides of that vessel, which, under the title of “ Ship- 
building,” Mr. Morris represents a row of strong-limbed ship- 
wrights busily engaged in caulking, on a platform raised in 
mid-air. This is a wondrously realistic picture, and though 
instinct with fire and light, fresh and sunny in its atmosphere, 
it is thoroughly harmonious in colour. The scene with its pale 
sky is laid, we are told, on a flowing stream near the sea; is it 
for augury of a better time to come upon a great mercantile 
enterprise, known to all, that this painting has found its way to 
the Art Gallery of Manchester? Liverpool has not unfitly 
secured Mr. Alfred Dixon’s graphic rendering of the emaciated, 
half-clad little “Stowaway,” brought tremblingly to light on the 
deck of an ocean steamer, a matter frequently heard of 
in the police courts of our seaport towns. It possesses 
also the picture of “The rival Grandfathers,” by John R. Reid, 
in which with very accurate insight into the feelings and 
habitudes of an old-fashioned, retired fishing port, but in the 
midst of a harsh and crude mixture of greens and blue, he has 
imparted considerable humour to the action of two aged fisher- 
men instructing their little grand-daughter how to look through 
a telescope at some object in the distance, and vieing which shall 
make the furthest way into her affections. In his “ Practising 
for the Swimming Match,” exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Mr. W. H. Bartlett has chosen a familiar sight, not only by the 
seaside, but in every river or canal through the country, and 
with the perfect ease and truth of nature, and with excellent 
arrangement of subjects and space, he has attained a great 
success ; form, texture of skin, and flesh-tints being especially 
faultless in the figure of the boy who eagerly watches his fellow- 
competitors from a boat. 

Of ordinary domestic life, pure and simple, made not less 
truthful by a slight admixture of poetry and romance, each 
year presents fresh illustrations, though a sterner sentiment has 
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entered into much of the town life of the poor. In Frederick 
Morgan’s “ Pedlar,” a travelling hawker displays his tempting 
wares, including a piece of cotton print, to a farmer’s wife and 
her two daughters. The girls are inclined to purchase, though 
the old woman earnestly contests the high price asked, which 
the pedlar argues to be ridiculously low. A young farmer’s 
boy looks on with silent unconcern ; the spirit of the scene has 
been caught without effort and rendered with a clear and firm 
hand. Mr. Marcus Stone’s “Sain et Sauf” is a specimen of 
carefully worked out attention to details, and introduces us into 
a humble room where a soldier returned from the wars kneels 
on a chest that he may lovingly embrace his wife not yet risen 
from her bed, his young boy holds his knapsack, and a little 
girl points to his babe in the cradle. Home life finds another 
interpreter in Mr. Arthur Stocks. Under the title of “The 
best of husbands,” he represents a well-cared house and the 
pleasing trait of a sober and industrious workman celebrating 
his wife's recovery after bringing a new olive-branch into the 
family by the gift of a bunch of bright spring flowers, which she 
receives with a face beaming with gratitude and affection, while 
their little daughter is nursing the new baby. In his picture 
of this year, “When the children are asleep,” Mr. Faed, R.A., 
centres our interest on a simple cottage mother who, even after 
the cares of a long and toilsome day, sits down to read by the 
firelight and benefit by its warmth, since she has carefully 
extinguished the candle, lest its glare should keep awake the 
children whom she has put to bed with such loving care, and 
whose rest she so faithfully watches. How different the home 
which has lost its mother, as we note in Luke Fildes’ “Widower.” 
A wearied, clay-stained labourer is he who has but lately entered 
his dark, cheerless home, and found his three younger children 
lying scantily fed and clad on the neglected floor beside a dwarf 
bench. His eldest girl stands listless near the partially opened 
door to catch some little warmth and brightness from the sun- 
shine, watching her father, who places restraint upon his rugged 
temper and takes up his sick child to nurse it as best he may, 
with a tender and grieving heart it is true, but with all the 
roughness and helplessness of one who knows not how. A man 
of different mind and character is the widower in Arthur Stock’s 
delineation of the finer feelings of human nature under the title 
of “Motherless.” Here the bereaved husband has carried his. 
little babe to the churchyard and to her mother’s grave, and 
with trowel still in hand, holds her gently over it that she may 
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look down on the modest flower he has just planted upon the 
grave of the mother she has lost, while his bursting heart and 
tearful eyes yearn over both with mingled sorrow and thank- 
fulness for the babe still left to him. 

The sufferings and hardships of the very poor, especially of 
the waifs and strays of our overcrowded courts and alleys, have 
awakened the sympathies of many of our painters. “ Daily 
Bread,” by Kennington, in the Liverpool Art Gallery, depicts 
to the life a poor little fellow, crouching on a step, pale, half- 
starved, and almost wholly unclothed, as he gazes at us with the 
big, wistful eyes that beg for food. But Mr. F. W. Lawson has 
devoted himself more systematically to the good work of winning 
us over to commiserate the pinching want and cheerless mono- 
tony which sadden the lives and drain, as would a consumption, 
the health of such as these. In his “Rabbit on the wall,” a 
little ragged street arab amuses his sister by casting with his 
hands after familiar fashion the shadow of a rabbit on the wall 
of the bare and dirty room which they inhabit. The horse shoe 
nailed up typifies his amount of education, his stump of a broom 
indicates his profession, and the candle is of course necessary 
for his performance. “Imprisoned Spring” touches the higher 
feeling and aspiration of the London boy’s imprisoned soul ; 
eye and thoughts dwell with delight on a solitary almond tree 
in bloom within the favoured precincts of a dingy city square, 
from which he plucks a blossom. “A day in the country” has 
opened another child’s heart and extended its range wonderfully, 
as with gathered flowers he and his sister are seen standing 
beneath a tree, and for a brief space drinking in new life, ideas, 
and joys from the wide and varied expanse of open country 
and sluggishly flowing river before them. London life is illus- 
trated in one of its less painful phases by Frederick Brown’s 
“Our Playground,” for on the Thames Embankment, with the 
river and bridges full in view, children of a rather better sort are 
amusing themselves with skipping. Not only is this picture 
admirable in its artistic effects of light and arrangement and 
good draughtsmanship, but the character alike of the figures, 
their manner of play, and of the scene and time is fully des- 
criptive of the life of London children. 

The history of our charitable institutions, as well as of 
personal and less systematic undertakings of charity are like- 
wise written in genre painting of a comparatively recent date. 
Now that the Westminster Workhouse has been pulled down, 
the interest of Mr. Herkomer’s painting, “ Eventide,’ will be 
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somewhat heightened. Ina large ward of admirably managed 
perspective groups of aged women are seated, comfortably 
and contentedly occupied in needlework or in chatting 
together, while one old lady is enjoying a cup of tea with a 
young visitor. The light of fading day streams in at the 
window upon this scene of closing life, over which the fire- 
light sheds its cheering glow. The deep-lined and shrivelled 
features, the varied expressions of character, the gesture and 
attitude of each figure in the foreground are in the painter's 
most forcible and incisive style. His still more celebrated 
work, “The Last Muster,” carries us to the Chelsea Hospital 
in the chapel of which the venerable pensioners are seated ; two 
old veterans almost fill the canvas, an octogenarian, whose 
hours seem numbered, being tenderly cared for by a companion 
well nigh as aged and infirm as himself. In strongly marked 
contrast to this comes out the first flush of life and military 
ardour in Mr. Morris’ rendering of “ The Sons of the Brave,” as 
the juvenile band of the Duke of York’s School issues from 
their doorway in all the pride of uniform and the high bearskin 
cap of their juvenile leader. Mr. Clarke's “ Waifs and Strays” 
introduces us to one of the rapidly multiplying charities for 
supplying the temporal and spiritual needs of the young; a 
double row of famished urchins of both sexes and unmistakeable 
individuality of character are receiving a good meal at all 
events. 

As Hogarth originally stamped on genre painting the office 
of warning those who swell the criminal class, whether in low 
or high degree, so has Mr. Frith essayed to follow his example 
by painting two series of pictures illustrative of the different 
steps in a downward career. There has been a long interval of 
time between these two artists, and we must own that a corres- 
ponding distance separates the merit of their work. Mr. Frith’s 
“Road to Ruin,” and his “ Race for Wealth,” bear in their titles 
the mora! which they are intended to convey, but the conception, 
the composition, and the execution are in both series so weak as 
to appear to be only playing at moralizing. His larger pictures 
come far more worthily under the head of genre, and in the light 
of being panoramic, if somewhat confused and over-crowded, 
views of life as it really exists on our sea-coasts, our race-courses, 
and our railway-platforms, they fully deserve the popularity which 
they have attained. To resume our subject, Mr. Holl has 
painted the moral of prison life far more powerfully in his 
dramatic picture of “ Newgate—Committed for Trial.” How 
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many wretched women are, alas! but too familiar with that 
hateful barrier of iron bars, guarded by the stern jailers, closing 
in the prisoner, whose crime has found him out, and presenting 
so cold and unyielding a touch to the hands of parent, sister, 
child, or poor miserable wife as they clutch and hang on upon 
it with convulsive grasp. Grief oppresses the mother who sits 
there on the chair with the babe clasped to her breast, while a 
woman holds anxious talk with her husband through the grill, 
regardless of her two girls who turn away from the sight in 
attitudes of fear and shame. 

We have up to this point scarcely touched on genre painting 
as descriptive of the habits and manners of the higher classes of 


modern English society. It is in truth a field barren of much 


> 
produce or results, and what we do find illustrates the darker 
rather than the sunnier side of the world’s gay and prosperous 
course. Belonging to this latter character we owe to Mr. G. 
Leslie, R.A., a long series of ever welcome pictures giving 
graceful expression to those innocent enjoyments and _ re- 
creations of school or home life, which in the spirit and traits of 
disposition, at all events, animating them, are constantly re- 
peating themselves as each new generation springs up. His 
“Language of Flowers” in which a charmingly painted young 
girl is seated on a sofa engaged along with her sister in pre- 
paring a floral missive by aid of a book, brings to our recol- 
lection his “Schoo! Revisited,” by a former scholar and now 
fashionable belle, besides many other similar subjects. Other 
pictures recurring to the mind are two interviews between a 
young man and his ladylove, in which, carrying out a quaint 
idea, Mr. Millais first proposed the important question under 
the title of “Yes or No,” and in the year following answered it 
by a very significant “Yes.” The sense of bereavement and 
loss, of one and the same feeling of isolation and utter 
depression entering into and wrapping round each member of 
a family suddenly rendered fatherless, has never perhaps been 
expressed with truer poetry and pathos than some years ago in 
Boughton’s “Green leaves among the sere.” Resting or 
standing at a stone garden seat in front of a low wall, amid 
falling leaves, beneath the stripped branches of the trees, and 
framed in by a landscape, sprinkled with the first snow of early 
winter, appears a sad group indeed, a mother and her children, 


the deep black they wear being rendered more sombre still by 
the stiff unadorned fashion of the beginning of the century. 
The like tale of death is pathetically told in “The Sculptor’s last 
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Work,” by W. H. Bartlett ; the sympathy of the visitors, the act 
of the afflicted widow in removing the crape that veiled the 
sculptured figure, and the position of the child in mourning 
too pained to advance nearer, will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. There is a sadness of another kind too frequently 
invading the peace and happiness of fashionable home life to be 
here wholly omitted. We allude to a painting which has ere 
this made its mark, Mr. Orchardson’s “ Mariage de Convenance.” 
It is an adaption to our time of Hogarth’s moral, and shows a 
large dining-room softly lighted and handsomely furnished, 
wherein at a dinner-table spread with dessert, two persons 
are seated. The lady richly dressed in yellow satin leans 
back with an air of proud and sulky disdain, and an expression 
of wearied defiant vexation on her face; while her husband, 
some old fellow padded and patched up into the semblance of 
half his years, vainly endeavours to propitiate her from the foot 
of the table, though the privileged butler at his side seems to urge 
her being allowed to take her own way. Waller’s “ Day of Reck- 
oning” supplies another useful warning in the fast young squire 
who is obliged to bring his hunting establishment and racing 
stud to the hammer and stands there on the steps of his well 
appointed mansion with hands thrust deep into his pockets and 
eyes fixed on the ground in gloomy thought, as his sorrowing 
young wife feeds from her hand for the last time her favourite 
horse, which the young stable boy almost as sadly holds by the 
bridle. 

We are glad to turn, before it be too late, to say a few words 
respecting the last variety in the genre of English life as it 
appeals more forcibly to the present generation, that namely by 
which it calls upon us to laugh with it at the genial and comic 
side of human nature. In connection with such subjects we 
need hardly name John Burr, Erskine Nicol, H. Stacy Marks, 
Dendy Sadler, and Briton Riviére when he wishes to be especially 
facetious. The irresistible childish fun of the little fellow, who, 
in “ His first Breeks,” struts forward with his small fists stuck 
in to swell out those appendages in front of the spectator and 
then looks up grinning into his face to enjoy his laughter, 
stamps the first-named as a true master of the comic. The 
canvases of Erskine Nicol speak for themselves ; the two street 
boys, penny in hand, carefully examining the contents of a 
tempting shop-window, give the title to “ Looking out for a Safe 
Investment,” not more distinctly than does the perplexed lawyer, 
listening curiously and intently to the laboured argument, aided 
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by finger and thumb, of his heavily coated client in evidently a 
bad case explain the title, “His Legal Adviser,” or the grand 
and demure old Scotchwoman coming steadily down the hillside 
to kirk on a very wet morning, with umbrella not of the most 
modern fashion overhead, and her Bible and cottage key firmly 
grasped in her hand, suggests the idea of “ The Sabbath Day.” 
Famed as Mr. Marks is for his “ Three Jolly Post-boys,” and for 
his more refined wit in his “ Convocation” and “ An Episcopal 
Visitation,” in which adjutant birds play so suggestive a part; 
or his yet more subtle humour, missed by so many persons, in 
“The Professor” and “Science is Measurement,” we could cite 
no more delicate:touch of nature than his this year’s picture of 
“A Good Story.” The old squire and his four sympathetic 
guests are all as redolent of the eighteenth century in figure, 
costume, and surroundings, as the scene is one of snug hospi- 
tality and good fellowship, aided by the soothing influence of 
pipes and punch. With a gentle wave of his right hand the 
host sustains the attention of his listeners, and we take it that 
the arch gravity of his countenance giving its cue to the serious- 
ness with which one follows him, to the amused interest of 
another, to the expectant smile of a third, and the determi- 
nation of the fourth to wait and have his laugh all out at once, 
each variety of enjoyment being according to personal character, 
constitutes the full cleverness of the delineation. 

Having completed our list, we have but one word of expla- 
nation to offer. Notwithstanding the large amount of praise 
that we have conscientiously pronounced on most of the pictures 
discussed, as who could fail to do considering the talent of the 
artists who produced them, we still affirm that many of them are 
not in their details what they might and should be. Though of 
the class of genre in their general subject and motive, they do 
not help to form any school of genve. They are painted on too 
large canvases, they are not cast in the proper mould, they are too 
much of the nature of scenes or combinations of various pleasing 
effects, with a dash of the point or interest of gexre thrown into 
them. The conception of a genuine picture of the type indi- 
cated should be left “to rot in the mind,” and during its execution 
each detail of dress, colour, objects introduced, above all the 
grouping, attitudes, gestures, and expressions of countenance, 
must be studied and foreseen, and painted in with thoughtful 
deliberation, the finest touch, and the most clear and perfect 
finish which the painter by practice can attain. 











A Legend of Slavery Times. 


Seana 


IT seems a pity that legends of old times should be lost, and 
in the West Indies strange weird old stories of slavery times 
and African superstition used to be very common. Many are 
now forgotten, and the rest will die out, for in the West Indies 
there are few who care to collect these stories, and it is not 
every one who has heard them. 

How many border stories did not Sir Walter Scott save ; 
and how many anecdotes has not Dean Ramsay preserved and 
kept from decay ? 

Let me try and save one old tale, which was told me some 
years ago by an old black man. I am sorry that I cannot 
reproduce his quaint phraseology, or tell the story with the 
earnestness that his evident hearty belief in it gave to his tones. 

The scene was in Demerara, part of the colony of British 
Guiana, which is in South America geographically, but is, in 
every other respect, part of our West Indian colonies. 

Demerara is the name in England by which the colony of 
British Guiana is generally known. This arises from the fact 
that most of the vessels come to the port of Demerara, Deme- 
rara being the name of the comparatively narrow river on which 
the capital, the city of Georgetown, is built. The colony is 
very large, and is generally called by its inhabitants “the 
magnificent province,” but the civilized and cultivated part is 
very small, being but a narrow strip of swamp on the coast, 
and a short way up the rivers, artificially drained—somewhat 
like the Lincolnshire fens. 

The cultivation is perfectly flat, and all carriage is done in 
punts, floating in canals called trenches, the earth dug from 
these canals makes embankments called dams, which are used 
as paths, and also keep out the water. The level of the land has 
become lower from the drainage, &c., and is now below high 
water mark, so that a sea-dam is required in front to keep out 
the tides, and a back dam at the back of the estates to keep out 
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the water which in wet weather comes down from the interior, 
and swamps the savannahs. The canals are kept full in dry 
weather by “water paths,” or canals, either running to some 
creek, or small river, or draining the savannah. 

Bush means the forest, and it also means any mass of trees, 
as jungle does in India, and it is often used for herbs, &c., 
gathered there. The country, as may be imagined, was first 
settled by the Dutch, who finally ceded it to England in 1803. 

The story I am about to tell is about a plantation called 
Ruimveldt, very near to the capital Georgetown, which now 
grows sugar, but in old days was a coffee-estate. 

We were leisurely paddling with the stream down a creek, 
there were nine of us altogether in a éatteau, or keelless boat, 
six negroes paddling, one old man steering, and two duckras, or 
white men, one of whom was myself. 

The sun had just set, and the beautiful but short tropical 
twilight was fast dying into night. The trees nearly met over- 
head, and before and behind us there was a calm reach, the 
water so perfectly still that it looked like a large mirror, and in 
it every form was so perfectly reflected, that it was difficult to 
tell where the “bush” ended. and the water began. The creek 
is called by the pretty Indian name of Laluni, and like most in 
this country has clear water, but dark, about the colour of 
brandy and water in a tumbler. When in a body, and many feet 
deep, this looks black, and reflects most beautifully. The sides 
of the creek, I cannot call them banks, for they are generally 
under water, are covered with giant trees, festooned with endless 
different kinds of creepers, which drop lines down, and twine 
about in a most lively manner. Occasionally, disturbed by the 
batteau, a large blue butterfly will come from the shade of the 
trees, and lazily flutter across the water. This will perhaps be 
almost the size of a sheet of note paper. 

As a rule, no animal life is seen. Plenty of animals are 
there, but their eyes and ears are so sharp, that long before the 
traveller can see them, they have hidden or retreated into the 


dense undergrowth. 

But now and then, not often, a flock of small monkeys, 
called sakiwinkies, will rush past, the trees bending under 
them as though swayed by a strong wind. They whistle and 
jabber, and are gone as suddenly as they came. These pretty 
little fellows have very long arms, legs, and tails, and at the end 
of each is a hand, for they use the last few joints of their tail in 
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the most marvellous way, and curl it round a bough, and hang 
from it, and make it as useful as a fifth hand. Occasionally 
parrots pass, especially in the morning and evening, going 
between their feeding and roosting-places. And gaudy macaws 
occasionally show themselves. But as a rule, no life is seen in 
the bush, scarcely a small bird. We had been on the water 
nearly all day, and the coolness and quietness made me feel 
dreamy. The scene was so lovely, that I was sorry to think 
that night was so near. The sky was a lovely pearly gray, 
deepening on the horizon into a golden green, and from the 
west fingers of rosy pink spread up towards the zenith, remind- 
ing one of the aurora borealis seen in very different climes. 

One large planet and a three-days-old moon hung low, 
shining a curious pale primrose that did not appear to give 
any light. 

The masses of trees looked dark and sombre against the 
lighted sky, and at our feet was the picture, mirrored in the 
water, so that it seemed a shame to break it with the dip of 
the paddles, or to disturb the silence with their noise. Behind 
me was perched the steersman, seated on the gunwale. He 
was an old black man with white hair, and funny white twists 
sticking on his black chin as if gummed on. 

I was very fond of this old gentleman, whom I called “ Uncle 
Sam,” and his quaint old ways. Many is the “schnapp” I 
have given him just to see him (as he used more forcibly than 
elegantly to express it) “put he hand na he belly, ‘crape 
he foot, and make he bow to de nyung massa.” He was most 
respectful, respectable, and respected ; he had been born a slave 
in plantation “ Thomas,” now he was an old man in the hush 
and quiet of old age, a sort of twilight of life like that I have 
been speaking of. He was esteemed by all, both black and 
white, and was well to do in his way; he owned a nice little 
cottage and a few “lots” of land in the “Kitty” village. I 
often used to tease him, by asking him where he kept his 
stocking full of silver. He used laughingly half deny that he 
had one, and say, “Oh, my good massa, I is old already, and 
no able work no more, but that time I bin a nyung man I bin 
‘trang for true.” 

I wish there were more like him, but I am afraid that the 
rising generation somewhat deserve the contempt which our 
old friend had for the “nyung men this time.” 

Among Uncle Sam’s accomplishments was that of a story 
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teller, but it was not of the slightest use to ask him for one; 
he always “disremembered ;” nor would he go on with a story, 
still less start another, if he thought any of his audience were 
incredulous or disposed to “draw him out.” But leave him 
alone, and while he was speaking put on a listening, believing, 
and attentive expression, and he would search his old memory 
and tell you all about the old families and the estates. He knew 
marvellous anecdotes about tigers (as Demerarians call all beasts 
of prey), and snakes, and last, but not least, obeah stories. 
Obeah, I had better explain, is a comprehensive term: it not 
only means witchcraft, but also the charms used by necroman- 
cers, and covers quack medicine, slow poisoning, and tomfoolery 
as well. It is believed in by nearly all the labourers of the 
West Indies, though some may pretend to laugh at it, and there 
are still laws in the Statute Book of British Guiana against it, 
unrepealed, but I believe never enforced. Ordinance No. 1 of 
1855 makes provision to punish those who pretend to practise 
obeah, and also those who consult obeah-men, and even those 
who attempt to intimidate and extort money by threatening 
that they will have recourse to obeah. There are still (and 
were in old days many more), spiteful, cunning, malignant old 
wretches, who do an immense amount of mischief. 

The botany of tropical South America is not well known, 
and the properties of many herbs (or bush, as it would be called) 
are known to old negroes which are not known to the pharma- 
copeeia, and it is quite possible that “obeahed” people have 
been poisoned. Asa rule, obeah is downright tomfoolery, and 
only injures people by playing on the imagination. 

Our old friend Uncle Sam believed in obeah as firmly as he 
did in anything, and used to say that the African negroes were 
very clever at it, much more than any born in the West Indies. 

Early in the day we had shot a few parrots and other birds, 
and we took our “nooning” at a watch-house built where there 
was a water-path to some estate. The watch-house was un- 
occupied, the watchman having probably gone to the estate, 
the back dam of which was about five miles from the creek. 
I had slung my hammock and was lazily smoking my after- 
breakfast pipe and watching the boat-hands preparing their 
meal, when I heard Uncle Sam’s voice raised in great anger. 
On making inquiries, I found that it was all about a pumpkin. 
One of the men had found a “ banding” (abandoned, ze., uncul- 
tivated) pumpkin vine, and had taken and sliced a pumpkin to 
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flavour the parrot soup with. Old Uncle Sam was indignant 
and alarmed ; not at the theft, for that was very trifling, but he 
said bush watchmen, when they leave their houses, generally 
put obeah, lest any one should touch their possessions while 
they are away, and he thought that awful pains and penalties 
would overtake any one who then touched anything. Uncle 
Sam seemed to think that the bush was altogether somewhat 
uncanny, and that obeah was more common and more potent 
there than in the regions to which he was more accustomed. 
He told me of people going up a creek like ourselves, who had 
picked oranges off a tree near an old benaat (grass hut), and 
who were all taken most violently ill after eating the fruit ; and 
I particularly remember one extraordinary story he told, of a 
man who smoked a pipe which he found in an apparently 
unoccupied watch-house, and happened, unfortunately, to break 
it. He was steersman of the party, and as soon as the boat 
started, Uncle Sam declared that all the port side men could 
not help backing water, while the starboard side men went 
ahead. The boat, of course, nearly upset, and then revolving 
round and round, drifted with the current back to the spot 
whence they had started. I would have asked the old man 
how much grog they had on board, but that I knew such a 
question would effectually stop any more stories. 

I tried to soothe the old man, and at last Uncle Sam 
“allowed” that the watchman might not miss this pumpkin, 
and anyhow we had better “forget” some plantains and grog 
which would more than repay the watchman for his_ loss. 
After that he again flew out against the delinquent, threw the 
teterrima causa—the slices of pumpkin—into the creek, and 
told the culprit that if he (Uncle Sam) had not begged me 
hard I would have left him at the watch-house, to “walk 
foot” down the water-path dam to the estate, and find his way 
to his own home as best he could, hungry and moneyless. 

As we sat in the hush of the evening, a night bird gave its 
melancholy cry, and this reminded the old man of the incident 
of the pumpkin, and obeah generally, and he said in a tentative 
way: “Buckras do not believe in obeah story?” 

“Well,” I said, “a Scotch King some time ago came to rule 
over England, and he believed in it (or witchcraft, which is 
much the same), and burnt plenty of people for it; besides,” 
I continued, “the magistrate can punish for it still, for the law 
against it is still there.” 
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This seemed to assure the old man that I would not ridicule 
him, so he went on: “Do you hear that bird? it is a jumby 
bird (a ghost or haunted bird); some of them are not really 
birds at all, but obeah people flying about in disguise looking 
for bush, to work obeah with. So do not call any man’s right 
name.” 

I could not imagine why almost since we started the men 
had always addressed each other by their play-names; almost 
every black man has his name and surname, which last they call 
their title, and also a play-name, ¢.g. John Smith, John is his 
right name, Smith is his title; but he would also be quite as 
well known by his play or nick-name, such as Bisie Bo, or some 
such name. 

To tease the old man, I said: “ What is your right name ?” 

“Oh,” he said, “my mother was African, and when I was 
born I had African right name, but I was called after the estate 
massa when I joined the membership.” [He meant he took the 
name of the proprietor of the estate to which he belonged when 
he was baptized and became a communicant]. 

“What was your name in Africa?” I asked. 

“T tell you,” said he, “itis not good to call people’s right 
name in the bush, especially at sun-down, and I will tell you 
why. Obeah people cannot work obeah in you unless they 
have some part of you, such asa paring of a nail or a hair, if 
they have that, what they do to the part of your body you feel 
all over. If they dip it in hot water you feel burning fever all 
over your skin. Your right name is part of yourself, and obeah 
people are of different strength, some are so strong that they 
can obeah you if they have even so little of you as your right 
name.” 

“You should always burn your hair when you cut it, and 
also your nails, and if you have a tooth out burn it; and never 
call people by their right names in the bush, play-names do not 
matter, for they are no part of people.” 

“T remember,” he said meditatively, “a long time ago, a 
story about Ruimveldt. I heard it when I was a boy.” 


In the old days the estate belonged to the Dutch and the 
manager was a Dutchman. I do not remember his name, for 
Dutch names are too hard, but, however, I will call him Kuyper, 
because that is the name of the man who makes the gin, and so 
I shall not forget it. Some Dutchmen were very cruel and 
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hard. And although they dared not ill-treat all the slaves, 
because it might come to the proprietors’ ears, who would no 
more like their slaves to be ill-treated than they would now-a- 
days like their mules badly used, yet a cruel manager would 
make a dead set at one or other of the slaves and worry and 
harry them sometimes to death. Ah! those days! why when 
a strong young man died there was a fuss! mind you it was 
money they were burying, and they thought more of it than 
they did of the death of a poor white. 

You know there had to be a white to so many slaves in 
those days, and mostly they were “bosses,” carpenter bosses, 
cooper bosses, and so on, and they taught the slaves the trades. 

But still some managers were cruel, especially as I said to 
one they took against. 

You see some slaves were very insolent and sullen, more 
especially if they had been caught in a war and sold. 

The African tribes were always fighting one against another, 
and they say years ago they always killed those they captured 
as prisoners, after a bit they found it pay better to scll the 
prisoners as slaves, and at last when a chief or king wanted 
money, he would march against another tribe just to catch men 
to sell. And the feuds and quarrels got worse and worse. 

Well, if a chief was caught and sold asa slave, he felt the 
indignity of slavery, and was more apt to be proud and sulky 
and to give offence, and then again he felt the punishment much 
more than would those born slaves in this country. 

He would also look down on the black drivers, who would 
be jealous of him, and the white people would say that that 
kind of slave was sullen and ill-conditioned, as indeed was often 
true. 

Massa Kuyper had a lot of slaves all come in one ship. 
They were all of one tribe, and had been taken in a fight and 
sold. Among them two “king’s sons,” as they called them- 
selves, came. Massa Kuyper named one of them Neptune and 
the other Apollo. 

When work was done, these men used to be treated by their 
matties as chiefs, and with very great respect. The drivers 
were very jealous, and hated them, and set the whites against 
them. Massa Kuyper noticed them, and when, as he sometimes 
used to, he gave them an order himself, he would jeer them, 
and if they did not move as quickly as he thought they ought 
to, he would cut them across the face with a sharp little riding- 
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whip he carried, and, to tell the truth, they often deserved it. 
He used to ridicule them before their matties, and call them 
“your lordships,” and tell them that their pretence to having 
been chiefs in their own country was all lies and laziness. 

No one liked Massa Kuyper, and I think he would have 
been murdered, but you see the slaves, though ail black, were 
not all of one race, and much as they hated Massa Kuyper, 
they would not combine. The Congos would try to curry favour 
by going against the Kroomen, and both would have but little 
to do with the blacks born here—Creoles, as you call us. 

The drivers too were jealous of one another, and the people 
were jealous of them, and so it was that the white people kept 
them under, although they did rise sometimes. Massa Kuyper 
was married. I do not think he cared for his wife, or indeed 
for any one but himself. He came to this country a “walk- 
foot” trader, and got up in the world till he married Missee, 
who had some money; the higher he got the worse he was, for 
you know the old saying, “The more a monkey climbs a tree 
the more he shows his tail.” 

He might have married the Missee for her money, any way 
he used to leave her alone in the house a great deal and neglect 
her. Those times were not like now; very few buckra ladies 
were here, and very few men were married, so Missee Kuyper 
did not often see another Missee, and there was no library then, 
and scarcely any shops, and no newspapers and no mail; the 
letters (and they were very few) came by the ships, which often 
took seventy days on the passage. 

Missee Kuyper was very small and very kind; she was kind 
to everybody, and everybody loved her. 

Often and often she used to beg for the slaves, and some- 
times Massa Kuyper would be very angry and tell her to mind 
her sewing and let him manage the estate his own way, and say 
that if the slaves were not properly kept under they would be 
too much for him. 

Now, among the blacks who came with Neptune and Apollo 
was an obeah man, he would do anything for the “king’s sons,” 
but always liked doing bad better than good. He had run away 
and lived all by himself in the bush a mile or more beyond the 
back dam. He dug holes in the savannah, and with the earth 
that came out made a mound higher than the water even in the 
wet season, and on that mound he made a benaab. 

It was roofed with manichole palm-leaves, and you would 
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pass close to it and not see it. He dressed in a tiger-skin, and 
never cut or brushed his hair, which hung in long matted tufts 
all over his shoulders. His teeth were filed thin and painted 
like those of a dog, and his eyes were yellow and _ bloodshot. 
He had a few other mounds similar to that on which his hut 
was built, and on them he used to grow a little provision. He 
used to make traps and catch all sorts of bush meat, venison and 
water haas and labba, and all sorts. Neptune and Apollo, and 
for the matter of that most of the people, knew very well where 
he lived, but people were far too frightened at him to tell, and 
besides, I think, Massa Kuyper was very glad when he left the 
estate, and though Massa Kuyper would not believe in the obeah, 
he was afraid lest Guashee, as the old man was called, would 
perhaps poison him. Guashee used to come to the back dam 
nearly every Sunday, and often on moonlight nights. He some- 
times used to walk down to the fruit dam and take his plantains 
and yams, and he used to exchange part of his bush meat for 
some of the negro’s rations and tobacco. 

One day the king’s sons asked Guashee to obeah Massa 
Kuyper and make him kinder to the people, and the obeah man 
said: “If you will bring me his hair or nail parings, or any part 
of him, I will obeah him, so that whatever he does to the slaves, 
he shall feel himself.” 

Apollo and Neptune promised to try, but they never went 
near the manager, and so they had to get wives to make friends 
with the house servant, and one day when the manager and 
Missee were out, the house servant took them to Missee Kuyper’s 
room to see the pretty things. Here they saw in a locket some 
hair, and the house servant said it was some of Massa Kuyper’s 
hair which he had given to the Missee before they were married. 
One of the women took off the house servant’s attention while 
the other quickly opened the locket, she saw two locks of hair, 
and was afraid lest their absence should be missed, so she only 
dared to take one. 

That one she gave to her husband who gave it to the obeah 
man. Now how it was I cannot say, but I think both Massa and 
Missee’s hair must have been in the locket, and the girl must 
have taken the wrong hair, but any way when the obeah was 
done, it was Missee that felt what was done to the slaves, not 
Massa Kuyper. 

Poor lady, she would sit in the gallery! and shriek with pain 

1 A piazza or verandah—every house in Demerara has one, and as it is cool it is 


the usual lounge. 
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when a slave was being whipped, every blow seemed to fall on 
her as much as on the slave. 

Her old servant told her all about the obeah, for every one 
loved her, but she only half believed it, and Massa Kuyper 
laughed and said it was all rubbish and nigger superstition. He 
said the pains were rheumatism and gave the Missee medicine, 
and went on ill-treating the slaves as bad as ever. 

Well, one day Missee went away for a time to stay in Berbice, 
and while she was away some friends came to stay with Massa 
Kuyper. Just before Missee was to come back the manager and 
his friends were riding together one day. As they passed the 
slaves, Massa Kuyper pointed tothe king’s sons and said : “ Look 
at those lazy devils! they give themselves all the airs of gentle- 
men.” The king’s sons, who were near, frowned and looked as 
black as thunder. The driver said to the manager, “Look!” Massa 
Kuyper only laughed and said, “Those sulky devils do no work; 
only make mischief. I'll give them some work to do.” Then he 
told the driver to take Neptune and Apollo and a gang aback to 
make up a weak place in the back dam, let them all sleep aback 
and next day set to work and clean the water path from grass 
and bush before the dry weather set in sharp. 

The driver was a man who hated the “king’s sons,” he was 
not quite black and was very proud of the little white blood 
he had in his veins. He always spoke of his brother slaves 
as “dam wutless African niggers,” and liked to have a lot more 
deference shown him than the “king’s sons” chose to give. 

He was very much hurt that he was never asked to any of 
the dances and fun that went on, and that Neptune and Apollo 
always were. He forgot the saying, “ That time cockroach give 
supper he no ask fowl cock.” He pretended he despised them 
all. On this occasion he went off with a strut to call the gang 
from coffee picking, and to send them for their shovels, and 
was delighted at the thought that he would be manager, “same 
like my grandfather,” for a short time himself. He never told 
the slaves what his orders were, and they did not know that 
they were to clean the water path as soon as the back dam 
had been sufficiently strengthened and raised. The king’s 
sons were in a rage, and vowed to revenge themselves on 
Massa Kuyper. 

Early next morning Massa Kuyper rode to the back dam to 
see what had been done. When he was about half way, Apollo 

and Neptune met him, and at once sprang to his horse’s head. 
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They dragged the manager off his saddle, and with one rein 
tied his hands behind his back, the other they tied round his 
neck, and one dragged him towards the back dam, while the 
other drove him, by lashing his back and shoulders well with 
the same cutting whip that Massa Kuyper had often used on 
them. 

They intended to carry the manager up the water path 
dam to the obeah man’s hut, where a fearful slow vengeance 
would have been taken. They did not know that the gang were 
employed in cleaning the path, and in consequence the whole 
three tumbled into the middle of the gang, very few of whom 
were the “king’s sons’” matties. 

In a few minutes the position was reversed. Neptune and 
Apollo marching home bound, and Massa Kuyper wondering 
what punishment would be severe enough for them. When 
they reached the “buildings,’? Massa Kuyper had them carried 
in and locked up securely at the top of the coffee logies. These 
logies were three or four storey buildings, between the factory 
and the river. They, or perhaps others like them, built since, 
are still to be seen, now turned into labourers’ dwellings. 

Kuyper went to his house and found that his wife had 
returned. She wondered at the noise and confusion, and asked 
what was the matter. Massa Kuyper would not tell her; his 
pride would not let him tell his wife that he had been bound 
and beaten by two of his slaves. He only said that those 
“sullen devils,’ as he always called the two men, had attempted 
a rising. 

His back and shoulders burnt and smarted, and he was 
sore both in body and mind; and so, when she, as usual, 
began to beg for mercy, he was very angry, and said: “I will 
tell you all I do to your pretty pets, and see if even you 
think that I treat them harder than they deserve. I have 
done nothing yet but locked the brutes up in the top room 
of the far coffee logie.” 

Then Mrs. Kuyper said: “I know you laugh, but really I 
always find out after my severe pains that a slave was punished 
just at the same time.” 

Massa Kuyper only said: “What awful rubbish! You are 
getting as superstitious as the Africans themselves.” 

Then he left her, and made sure that the men were securely 


? The factory is called ‘‘the buildings.” The overseer who has charge of it is 


the buildings’ overseer. 
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locked up; he locked the door at the top, and also the door 
at the bottom of the stairs, and left them all night to themselves. 
They were hungry and tired; they had eaten nothing all day, 
and excitement and the two struggles they had gone through 
made them weary and ravenous. 

On the following morning Missee again asked her husband 
what he had done with the men. 

“Nothing,” he said, and indeed he could not think of any- 
thing bad enough to satisfy him. 

“ Have you given them anything to eat ?” she inquired. 

Massa Kuyper’s face looked then more like that of a trium- 
phant devil than anything human. 

“No,” he said, “ but I will.” 

He turned to the boy and said, “ Missee is sorry for the 
men, so look sharp, and bring me some breakfast for them; 
roast some salt-fish quick on the fire, and roast a lot of plantains 
and yams and bring them.” 

“Ts that good enough ?” he asked his wife, then he added, 
“Stay; as you take such interest in them I will give them 
a treat.” 

“Boy!” he shouted, “bring me a big bottle of white rum 
and a half-pint bottle of shrub.” 

He carried the whole with his own hands to the prisoners, 
and then went off in a batteau up the trench. The morning 
hours rolled on, the hot September sun beat on the roof, the 
strong sea breeze came through the windows, and there the two 
men sat. They saw the river far below rippling in the sun, 
they saw the long line cf canals stretching through the culti- 
vation. 

The manager’s wife sat in the gallery in agony; her head 
seemed about to burst ; she suffered awfully, but could not tell 
from what. 

The manager returned, and in the afternoon sat under a 
tree and smoked his pipe, in full sight of the men in the coffee 
logie, but out of hearing. By his side was a table, and on it 
a glass and a goglet of cool water, and he slowly drank glass 
after glass. 

The manager’s wife got worse and worse. At last thump, 
thump, on the brick pavement lay the crushed corpses of the 
two negroes, who had thrown themselves down from the 
windows. 

The manager smiled, drank up what was in his glass, and 
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went to his gallery to find his wife raving mad. She died 
during the night. 

Kuyper had not given those wretched men one drop of 
water. 

Poor Missee! She forgot to ask about the water; the 
hungry men ate freely roast salt-fish, roast yam, roast plantain ; 
they took a big schnapp of rum, and when they looked for 
water found themselves mocked with sweet strong shrub. No 
water, except thirty feet below! Their maddening thirst made 
them try rum and shrub, which, instead of assuaging, aggravated 
their pain. At last, whether in madness or despair I do not 
know, they tried to jump from the windows forty feet down to 
the ground. 

Massa Kuyper did not live long after this; but whether he 
was poisoned by the obeah man in-revenge for the death of the 
king’s sons, or by some of the other slaves, I do not know. 


$. BELLAIRS. 








The Spirit of Gilbert's Comedies. 


WOULD the comedies of Mr. W. S. Gilbert have “taken the 
town,” but for the singularly happy alliance of the exuberant 
composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan? The question, forasmuch as it 
implies a doubt, may seem to be hardly complimentary. A 
great dramatist does not require a composer. But it would be 
idle to suppose that the richly gifted Mr. Gilbert has any 
intention of posing asa great dramatist. He has certain rich 
veins of true humour—of a humour at once vigorous and refined 
—which he always uses in perfectly innocent grooves, and 
without a touch of natural bitterness or cynicism. He amuses, 
he makes us laugh, he gives real pleasure, while digging his 
spade down under the roots of popular follies, and so completely 
eradicating them as to end them. True, the main object is to 
amuse; he evidently enjoys -himself in seeking to amuse us; 
he must often laugh a¢ the quaint and child-like spirit of fun, 
with which he knows he shall make us laugh when we hear it. 
We say “hear it,” for these comedies are not meant to be read ; 
they are meant to be heard, and to be seen; or rather, they are 
best presented in stage-toilet, of which the aids and the acces- 
sories are various, appealing to different senses at one time. 
When we have seex a comedy, we can then enjoy reading it, 
because we recall the exquisitely funny presentation. To 
quote from these comedies seems unkind, because detached 
bits cannot convey the whole humour. Mr. Gilbert has always 
one “idea,” which pervades the spirit of the whole of one 
comedy; so that without a clear apprehension of what he 
intends to “make fun of,” the reader of a quoted bit would 
not follow him. Still, in this brief notice a few lines will be 
given, not as gems from the whole collection of the comedies 
[the gems want their setting to do them justice], but because it 
is simply impossible to avoid “quoting” when we are running 
our eyes over the compositions. 

Suppose a person who could appreciate real humour to have 
taken a stall or a box at a theatre, to witness the comedy of 
The Sorcerer; and suppose that person to have been suffering 
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from low spirits, and to have despaired of feeling enjoyment on 
that evening. If the vein of the comedy could once touch his 
own vein, he would certainly be converted as to his low spirits. 
The absurdity of this play is the representing the “black art” 
as a subject for modern commercial [or “ City”] enterprise; so 
that sorcery takes its place as a respectable family-trade, like 
grocery, or the selling of ham and beef. Mr. John Wellington 
Wells, senior partner in the firm of Wells and Co., family sor- 
cerers, of No. 79, Simmery Axe, is a most commercial and 
practical man of business, who would not be seen out of a 
frock coat, with a tall hat, and a pair of most respectable brown 
kid gloves, and who thus laughs to scorn, in his quiet every- 
day attire, the “superstitions” which history had made formid- 
able. He is ready to sell a love philtre—a patent oxy-hydrogen 
love-at-first-sight philtre—either by retail or in wholesale. He 
opposes his thoroughly business-like habits to the somewhat 
morbid credulity of his customers who apply to him for preter- 
natural aid; and he answers a customer who wants enough of 
his patent philtre to “influence” an entire country parish (with 
the wicked intention of making everybody fall in love), in the 
following thoroughly tradesman-like fashion: “In buying it in 
quantity, sir, we should strongly advise your taking it ‘in the 
wood,’ and drawing it off as you happen to want it. We have it 
in four-and-a-half and nine-gallon casks; also in pipes and 
hogsheads for ‘laying down ;’ and we deduct ten per cent. for 
prompt cash. In the case of a member of the Army and Navy 
Stores, we deduct 25 per cent.” 

Very absurd is the influence of this “ philtre” on the highly 
respectable vicar of the parish, who has taken it, innocently, at 
a village tea-party, and who, bewailing his new sensations, rises 
superior to all weakness, and thus resolves in his mastery over 
his own heart: “I will be no man’s rival. I shall quit the 
country at once, and bury my sorrow in the congenial gloom 
of a colonial bishopric.” 

In Zhe Mikado we have such a variety of witty bits, with 
such frequent touches of really practical philosophy, and then 
again, such very pretty rhymings, that it would be impossible 
to sketch any outline of it. The Lord High Executioner, who 
is compelled to kill somebody, in obedience to the command of 
The Mikado, is by nature an extremely humane person, and 
seeks to avoid killing anybody. He writes down a live person 
as having been killed, and then justifies the subterfuge to The 
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Mikado: “When your Majesty says, ‘Let a thing be done,’ it is 
as good as done; practically, it zs done, because your Majesty’s 
will is law. Your Majesty says, ‘ Kill a gentleman, and a gentle- 
man is told off to be killed, consequently that gentleman is as 
good as dead ; practically, he zs dead, and if he is dead, why not 
say so?’” “Nothing,” replies The Mikado, “could possibly be 
more satisfactory.” 

This class of sophistry is very useful to the Executioner, who 
had lamented the hideous sufferings of his victims : 


To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock ; 

In a pestilential prison, with a life-long lock ; 

Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock, 

With a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black block. 


And then, too, the inequality of such “justice!” Who shall not 
bewail this inequality ? 


See how the Fates their gifts allot, 
For A is happy—B is not. 

Yet B is worthy, I dare say, 

Of more prosperity than A. 


If I were Fortune—which I’m not— 
B should enjoy A’s happy lot ; 

And A should die in miserie ; 

That is, assuming I am B. 


As a specimen of the pretty nursery-comic rhyme in which 
Mr. Gilbert is so abundant, let the following, from The Mikado, 
suffice : 
On a tree by a river a little tom-tit 
Sang, “ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 
And I said to him, “ Dicky-bird, why do you sit, 
Singing, ‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow ?’ 
Is it weakness of intellect, birdie?” I cried, 
“ Ora rather tough worm in your little inside?” 
With a shake of his poor little head, he replied, 
“ Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 


He slapped at his chest as he sat on that bough, 
Singing, “ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 
And a cold perspiration bespangled his brow, 
Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow ! 
He sobbed and he sighed, and a gurgle he gave; 
Then he threw himself into the billowy wave ; 
And an echo arose from the suicide’s grave, 
“ Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 


Now I feel just as sure as I’m sure that my name 
Isn’t Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow, 

That ’twas blighted affection that made him exclaim, 
“ Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 
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And if you remain callous and obdurate, I 

Shall perish as he did, and you will know why ; 

Though I probably shall not exclaim as I die, 
“ Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 

It may be noticed that Mr. Gilbert has not, in The MW/tkado, 
alluded to the Emperor's real title; which is not Mikado, but 
Ten-o. Mikado means simply Chief Gate—a descriptive signi- 
fication, like Sublime Porte. The Emperor's single title is 
Ten-o ; a title so sublime, so far-reaching, so celestial, that an 
Englishman feels an awe in even writing it. ‘“ Heaven-Highest” 
is the title—the one, the only title—of that monarch, who can 
trace his pedigree to the time of Nebuchadnezzar (at least, 
whose courtiers assure us that he can do so), and who glories in 
the fact that all his ancestors for all that period have always 
called themselves, and have been called “ Heaven-Highest.” No 
doubt Mr. Gilbert felt abashed at such pretensions ; and forbore 
to touch, with his magic pen, such a comedy-crushing subject as 
a twenty-four century old Ten-o. 

In Patience we had a very brilliant example of the art of 
shooting folly as it flies. As an “zsthetic opera” it crushed 
morbid zxstheticism, and ridiculed it off the stage of natural 
life. In Patience there was all that exceptional kind of wit 
—which Mr. Gilbert possesses superlatively—of seizing on some 
ephemeral absurdity, or on some ordinary colloquial extrava- 
gance, and making it laugh at itself merrily, till it has laughed 
itself out of existence. 

The “Rapturous Maidens” in Patience always talked so 
“up in the clouds,” that every word was made to ridicule 
unreality. One of the Maidens would describe her affection 
for her lover as “a transcendality of delirium, an acute accentu- 
ation of supremest ecstasy, which the earthy might mistake for 
indigestion. But it was zo¢ indigestion ; it was esthetic trans- 
figuration.” And, addressing her lover, she avers (with a pleasant 
raillery at the passion for medizvalism which some persons 
fantastically affected) : ‘No; you cannot see how your uniform 
could be improved. Still, there zs a cobwebby grey velvet, with 
a tender bloom like cold gravy, which, made in Florentine 
fourteenth style, trimmed with Venetian leather and Spanish 
altar lace, and surmounted with something Japanese—it matters 
not what—would at least be early English.” Or again (with an 
airy ridicule at all morbid transcendentalism): “Do you know 
what it is to yearn for the Indefinable, and yet to be brought 
face to face, daily, with the multiplication-table ? Do you know 
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what it is to seek oceans and to find puddles? to long for whirl- 
winds, and to have to do the best you can with the bellows? 
That’s my case. Oh, I am a cursed thing!” And so, too, on 
the other side, the banter was delightful, when the “ practical 
man” derided such folly. “What’s the use of yearning for 
Elysian fields; when you know you can’t get ’em; and would 
only let em out on building leases if you had’em?” Or, once 
more, such a song as that sung by a “ Fleshly Poet,” in derision 
of the “zsthetic young man,” and sung to a bright bantering 
tune— 
If you’re anxious to shine, in the high esthetic line, 
As a man of culture rare, 
You must get up all the germs of the trascendental terms, 
And plant them everywhere. 
You must lie upon the daisies, and discourse in novel phrases, 
Of your complicated state of mind ; 
The meaning doesn’t matter, if it’s only idle chatter, 
Of a transcendental kind. 
And every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 
“If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep for me, 
Why what a very singularly deep young man this deep young man must be!” 


Of Toto and Princess Ida a good deal might be said in the 
way of “differentiating” traits. In Princess [da the Lady 
Blanche, “ Professor of Abstract Science to Girl Graduates,” 
indulges in that satire which Mr. Gilbert dearly loves, and which 
he may be said, in special grooves, to have made his own. Mr. 
Gilbert uses a pen which is a sort of Ithuriel spear ; and which 
makes whatever is nonsense start into ridiculous view—without 
the least offence to what is true. Omne tulit punctum qut 
miscuit utile dulci, is a motto that might do for his comedies. 
Unfortunately, in detaching quotations we miss the general 
compass of the idea. Yet here is a bit from Princess /da, which 
will serve for a suggestive specimen— 


Girl Graduate. Who lectures in the Hall of Arts to-day? 
Lady Blanche. 1, madam, on Abstract Philosophy. 
There I propose considering, at length, 
Three points—the Is, the Might Be, and the Must. 
Whether the Is, from being actual fact, 
Is more important than the vague Might Be ; 
Or the Might Be, from taking wider scope, 
Is for that reason greater than the Is; 
And, lastly, how the Is and Might Be stand, 
Compared with the inevitable Must. 
Princess Ida. The subject’s deep—how do you treat it pray? 
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Lady Blanche. Madam, I take three possibilities, 
And strike a balance, then, between the three : 
As thus. The Princess Ida is our Head; 
The Lady Psyche Might Be. Lady Blanche, 
Neglected Blanche, inevitably Must. 
Given these three hypotheses-—to find 
The actual betting against each of them ! 


Sometimes there is an unwitting sadness, as though the 
writer almost let out the secret that he cou/d be very sad, but 
loved forgetful pleasantry— 


The world is but a broken toy ; 
Its pleasures hollow—false its joy ; 
Unreal its loveliest hue ; 
Alas ! 
Its pains alone are true, 
Alas ! 
Its pains alone are true. 

A passing jest at Darwinianism is introduced; in a song 
which tells of a presumptuous ape who would woo a lovely 
princess, it is said that— 

With a view to rise in the social scale, 

He shaved his bristles and he docked his tail ; 
He grew moustachioes, and he took his tub, 
And he paid a guinea to a toilet-club ; 


He bought white ties, and he bought dress-suits ; 
He crammed his feet into bright, tight boots ; 
And to start in life on a bran new plan, 

He christened himself Darwinian Man. 


Just one word now on another play—hardly the equal of this 
last. It is merely meant for a passing pleasantry, and need not 
be weighed or judged. Princess Toto is a fanciful travestie, 
without much point or purpose. She is a young lady who 
forgets, from moment to moment, everything that has happened 
or is happening. Her memory is so short that, when she has 
been married, she cannot remember the circumstance ; and she 
ties a knot in her bridal pocket-handkerchief to remind her that 
she must not accept offers. Spite of this precaution, she accepts 
another gentleman, before she has put off her bridal dress. Her 
husband has to give her his card, as she is incapable of remem- 
bering his name. Her father, who is a King, is much distressed, 
and thus he describes his daughter: “ You have no idea how she 
compromises me. She has no memory, no memory whatever ; 
forgets events that are not ten minutes old. Acts, too, on the 
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spur of the moment; eats, drinks, sleeps on the spur of the 
moment; gets up on the spur of the moment ; sits down on the 
spur of the moment. And this causes a great deal of unneces- 
sary pain and inconvenience.” 

Our old friend Pixafore-—which was probably the most 
popular of the joint productions of Mr.Gilbert and Sir Arther 
Sullivan—“ took the town” for three reasons in chief: first, it 
was presented on the stage in a single and most captivating 
picture; for a ship’s deck, to the English mind, is the most 
exhilarating mds-en-scéue which the sea-loving islander can 
contemplate. Next, the music, from first to last, was most 
exhilarating ; and there is no doubting the fact that brilliant 
airs to brilliant words are something more than auxiliary 
friends. Thirdly, Pzxafore hit off many a weak point in 
English, official manceuverings ; and the town was very quick 
to catch the humour of the absurdities which poured from 
Mr. Gilbert—and from his ship’s company. The A.C.4. was, 
too, nearly perfection. And here it may be noted that in such 
an actor as Mr.Grossmith the joint creators—Mr. Gilbert and 
Sir Arther Sullivan—possessed, and still possess, a tower of 
strength. This actor is unique within his sphere. His forte 
is that he does not act at all. He is so perfectly natural, or 
easy, or at home, that he seems always to be amusing himself 
with his own devices. To return however to the comedy: it 
would seem that it had been “thought out” from many an “ old 
idea” of Mr.Gilbert, previously published in the Bad Ballads. 
All the better for its perfected homogeneity! What if in the 
Bab Ballads there was a certain Captain Reece, whose “sisters, 
cousins, aunt, and nieces,” amplified his domestic surroundings ? 
What if the “changing at the birth”—a secret kept so close 
throughout Pzvafore—was the secret too of General John and 
Private James; and also of The Vengance of the Baby? What 
if “ Little Buttercup” was first discovered and first loved in one 
of the very clever Lab Ballads; or if the joke of the “big D” 
was found in the same volume; though without the fatal acces- 
sories or apologies which caused it to be forbidden in our law 
courts! Such “accidents,” or such fore-purposes, matter nothing. 
The point is that Pinafore was the most popular musical 
comedy which had appeared in the last twenty years on 
English boards. And if it be worth while to ask: Does the 
spirit of such comedies tend to refine and even to “elevate” 
the British public, the answer may be hazarded: It does. 
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Tempestive jocari is a “necessary of life;” and certainly any- 
thing more innocent than these gems of dual authorship has 
never been “put on” any stage. There is never even a 
suspicion of the morbid. 

Granted that what poor Charles Matthews said was true: 
“Nobody goes to a theatre to be improved ; everybody goes 
to be amused ;” still, we should contend that if a comedy be 
exhilarating, the mere sense of such enjoyment is a gain. 
It must be always borne in mind, in criticizing these comedies, 
that they are not independent of the music. The thoughts in 
the accompaniments of Sir Arthur Sullivan are often quite as 
eloquent as are the words. The few bars that may succeed 
to a pretty song are sometimes quite moving inspirations. 
Which of us shall say how far his tastes were gratified, or in 
what relative measure he was “touched,” by the musical 
auxiliaries of the comedy? Music is a language which is all 
the more eloquent because it is not trammelled by idiom or 
conventionalism. It is perhaps more suggestive than expressive. 
Or, its expressiveness is beyond the sphere of verbal meaning. 
It tells us what no syllables can even imply. So that a 
genius in a school of music—in any particular school of music, 
which is sympathetic as being descriptive of ideas—can 
teach us by a few bars what was meant to be said in words, 
but what no words could convey adequately to the soul. 
Language was meant for the intercommunication of minds ; 
music for the intercommunication of souls. Here is the huge 
gain to a master like Mr. Gilbert, that another master twins 
his ideas with him. Arthur Sullivan was made a knight, not 
necessarily because in music he was greater than W. S. Gilbert 
was in words; but because, music being above words, a pro- 
ficient in sound-language ranks higher than a proficient in 
word-language. 

In these days we are talking much about educating the 
people; and, two years ago an article was published in this 
Review on a collateral branch of that grand duty: “The 
Province of Pleasure in Education.” Undoubtedly Mr. Gilbert 
and Sir Arther Sullivan have worked hard, and successfully, 
in that “province.” Others have worked too, but not as play- 
wrights. Lady Folkestone has tried a system of “good class 
concerts in poor districts,” and has found the system to answer 
admirably in all respects. But there are good men and wise 
men who maintain that all “theatricals,” no matter whether 
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they be half-musical or wholly wordy, are productive rather 
of levity than of improvement. Now it might be truer to say 
that the “accidents” of most “theatricals” counteract, in certain 
details, the head and heart benefits of the best appeals to the 
intelligence and to the fancy. In Gilbertian comedy there are 
never “accidents,” and never language, which can counteract 
the purest enjoyment. There are more “accidents” of this kind 
in every street of every town than in any offspring of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. If people choose to love “accidents” and hate 
purposes, they can do so without going to see a comedy, and 
any mind that could fail to be exhilarated by the impersona- 
tions of that airy actor Mr. Grossmith—his Family Sorcerer, his 
K.C.B., his King Gama, hishumane-soul’d Lord High Executioner 
—must be in a state of coma, or of perverted natural faculty, 
which would be fatal to deriving benefit from fresh air. Mr. 
Grossmith is as “harmless” as are his “ characters;” both seem to 
be made for one another. There is hardly a French dramatist 
who has not introduced into his plays some “character” that 
is equivocal or at least morbid; few of them make us laugh 
without one twinge; and the same is true of many English 
dramatists—such as have. written in the last century. It is 
therefore only a just tribute to Mr. Gilbert to praise him for his 
thoroughly healthy tone. He is like a child in the simplicity 
of his comedy-spirit, while being keen, light, and wholesome 
as a breeze. His art is to show you how you might laugh at 
folly, if you flung the rein over the neck of your irony; while, 
at the same time, he seldom moves out of his gentle amble, 
seldom uses a spur or a whip. Hence there is no fatigue, no 
reaction. He enjoys quiet; so do we. He hates burlesque and 
exaggeration and word-torture. He likes to suggest to you 
the right vein of comedy, and to leave it to yourself to fill up 
the measure of any breadth that is agreeable to your spirit. 
He is therefore a true writer. And as a true writer he is 
popular, but not appreciated. He is usually called “clever 
and amusing.” So he is; but his merit consists in the extreme 
lightness of his style, and in its unsullied motive and vein. We 
have not any better comedy-writer in this age. And therefore 
we shall put down the Gilbert-Sullivan Institution as a distinct 
gain to the province of public pleasures; as contributing to 
“educate the people by their pleasures,” in the sense of pure 
ideas and pure taste. 

MARSHALL. 


A. F. 














The Lady of Raven's Combe. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CRAYSTON had said that he was going to Raven’s Combe on 
the following day, and Lady Ledchester, inferring that he was 
to go there early, regretted the circumstance, believing that, if 
he were not thus impeded, she would see him again before his 
journey to London and show him how dreadfully wrong it was 
of him to hide the truth from her. Those were her own words 
to herself when, as a popular idiom would express the fact, she 
had slept upon it. It was not Crayston’s business, as Crayston, 
to know what she had inferred, nor what she intended to do in 
the event of his coming to say a supplementary good-bye; and 
if she thought, as in fact she now did, that he had done wrong 
from a good motive in not telling her all he knew about the 
Stranger, she was quite mistaken. He was guiltless of a good 
motive, and meant her to make out at her leisure all that she 
might hereafter be given to understand. He therefore stayed 
at home in quietude of conscience till twelve o’clock, when he 
took a lonely ride for exercise. After luncheon he might have 
been found in the shrubbery, if any one had looked for him. 
Lastly, the brougham came to the door, with a small and 
very neat portmanteau strapped on behind. Soon afterwards, 
Crayston, in an evening dress and a padded cloak with sleeves, 
drove off, skimming some periodical literature by the light of a 
powerful but well-shaded lamp. It was not yet three o’clock, 
but the afternoon being foggy and the print bad, he had the 
lamp lighted, lest, haply, requiring the same, he should be 
without it. 

At or about this time, Lady de Freville’s barouche was being 
drawn slowly over the rough grass that leads to the coastguard 
station at Peveridge Bay. The outriders had to inquire for 
Mick’s house, and then find their trackless road in accordance 
with a variety of directions from two small boys; but they did 
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find it, and at last found themselves before the door of Mick’s 
house. 

Mick was not at home, but his wife was, saw the carriage 
from an upstairs window, and thereupon changed her cap. 
When she had done this and put on a clean apron, she appeared 
at the door, throwing it open as far as possible. 

“Does Mrs. Coleman live here?” said Lady Maud, who had 
got out of the carriage, Lady de Freville remaining behind. 

“Yes, my lady,” said Mick’s wife. 

“Then, will you tell her, if you please, that Lady Maud 
Stapleford has come to see her?” 

She followed Mick’s wife into a back room, and found 
Mrs. Coleman sitting in a wooden arm-chair with a large cushion 
on it, looking absently at the fire. This was the very room 
where the Stranger had been entertained by Mick after their 
desperate pull from the Lady’s Bay; and if Mick had been at 
home now, she would certainly have heard of it through some 
indirect and quite accidental allusion, if he were not in one of 
his unreasonably cautious humours. But he was not at home, 
and it was better so. 

The old woman heard ‘footsteps that were neither Mick’s, 
nor his wife’s, nor his son’s, nor, as Mick would have said, “any 
one’s of the lot that weren't there then at all;” and she looked 
up slowly. The expression of her face was just what it had 
been before, when looking at the fire; that is to say, she looked 
without seeming to notice the object. It was not sad, yet more 
than thoughtful—thoughtfully anxious—reflective, with a shade 
of care crossing the reflection. 

“T am so glad to see you again,” said Lady Maud. “I came 


” 





as soon as 

“Well, to be sure!” interrupted the old woman, almost 
springing out of her chair. “It zs you, my lady, sure enough; 
but I never expected vou so soon, and hardly thought you 
would be able to come at all.” 

“T certainly should have come soon,” said Lady Maud, “ but 
not so soon, if I had been at home. I have come from Freville 
Chase with Lady de Freville.” 

“Miss Elfrida Dytchley that was; I should like to see her 
again. I lived in the village when she was a little girl, and she 
used often to come and see me.” 

“Tf I had known that, I should have told her who it was 
that I came to see. I will go and bring her. She will be so 
glad to see you.” 
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Lady Maud went out, but the old woman insisted on 
following her to the carriage. 

“Why, Mrs. Coleman,” said Lady de Freville, who was 
walking towards the sea, “I had no idea that you were here. 
I heard that you had left the village, but they only said that 
you had gone somewhere over the hill.” 

“T hope, my lady, you didn’t think I had gone off with the 
gypsies again—but there are none of them about now. You 
remember making me tell stories of them when you were a 
little girl. I came here to be with my daughter, who lives 
in this place.” 

They all went into the house, and when the door of the back 
room had closed behind them, she said : 

“Tt wasn’t only for the pleasure of seeing you, my lady, that 
I asked you to come, though I did want it very much, and did 
long so to see Lady de Freville once more. I am an old 
woman, and can’t expect, of course, to live long, though (thank 
the Lord!) my health is good ; and so I began to think whether 
I was in the right way, and I couldn't see my way about it, 
because they all said different. But I remembered reading once 
in a book that people were all Catholics in England long ago. 
The book said they were all wrong and worshipped images, 
but I said to myself, ‘Sir Richard doesn’t, I know; and if they 
all did, he would.’ And then I heard that Miss Elfrida (that’s 
Lady de Freville) was one of them now, and I knew she 
wouldn't have done it if it wasn’t right. But I didn’t like to ask 
her, because they were in such trouble about my lord that died.” 

“You had better come to stay at Freville Chase, and then 
you can hear all about it,” said Lady de Freville. “We can 
send for you the day after to-morrow, if you like.” 

“ That zs good of you, my lady. But I won't stop to thank 
you now, however, because it’s getting chilly, and you ought to 
be going home, but I have one other thing to say that troubles 
me. There was a woman came here lately to,lodge—a foreign 
woman—and I’m pretty sure she’s the same that I knew about 
long ago, when (it’s my opinion) she and others besides were 
at no good. She kept very quiet, and sat here most of the day ; 
and so I never saw her, nor she me, till the day before she left. 
But after she had seen me she went off, and only came back 
to go away for good. She kept a fly at the door, and wasn’t 
five minutes, as you may say, packing her traps. I don’t know 
where she’s gone to.” 

VOL. XXXVI. 
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“ Perhaps it was the best thing she could do,” said Lady de 
Freville, “for if you did know, you couldn’t interfere with her, 
you see, merely on a suspicion that she had been doing no 
good.” 

“It’s more than a suspicion, though I can’t say I can prove 
it,” answered the old woman; “and it often troubles me.” 

“Don’t let it do that,” said Lady Maud, “ for if you were to 
interfere with her now, you might get into a scrape. She might 
have you up for taking away her character; and without being 
abie to prove anything, as you say it happened so long ago, you 
would have the worst of it.” 

“No doubt ‘you are right, my lady,” said Mrs. Coleman, 
walking after them to the carriage ; “but she’s a bad lot if it’s 
her, and I should like to tell you all about it.” 

“So you can when you come,” said Lady de Freville. “The 
day after to-morrow, then, we shall send for you.” 

They drove along the rough grass, and through the fields to 
the village, without speaking a word; but when they turned up 
the first hill, where the Stranger, setting out on his search for the 
rider of a black horse, had stood contemplating the prospect 
before his eyes and the prospect before his mind, Lady de 
Freville broke silence rather suddenly. 

“I must ask you a question,” she said, “though I am afraid 
you may think it odd.” 

“ Nothing that you could ever say to me,” said Lady Maud, 
“can ever seem what it never could be. Ida was my dearest 
friend, and you are the dearest that I now have in this world. 
Surely you, of all people now living, may say whatever comes 
into your mind, and feel sure that it can never be mis- 
understood.” 

“I felt so—indeed I did,” said Lady de Freville. “The 
question I wanted to ask is this: Can you tell me anything 
more of Mr. Victor Crayston than what was said at luncheon? 
and was his accident as trifling as Mr. Crayston appeared to 
imply ? The reason I ask is, that we have been exceptionably 
interested in him. He met Everard on the journey that you 
know of io 

“My mother wrote the day before yesterday to inquire,” 
answered Lady Maud, “and had a note in which he said that 
he would call the next morning. We have not seen him since.” 

“It is very incomprehensible,” said Lady de Freville. ‘ He 
came to Freville Chase three days ago, and agreed with Father 
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Merivale to come on the following day to be received into the 
Church. What can have happened I don’t know. Mr. Crayston, 
they say, hates the idea of ‘iat beyond everything, and we think 
that if he heard of it suddenly without being prepared, he might, 
before he had time to get cool, be out of temper. But then he 
praised the Stranger at luncheon, and evidently with feeling ; so 
that his opinions on that subject may be very much modified in 
practice by other things. Your mother has known him so long 
and so well, and he has such a regard for her, that she would, 
I suppose, be the best judge of his feelings about it and about 
his nephew.” 

“I have not seen him since the ball,” said Lady Maud. 
“The accident happened the next day. He was coming to 
Monksgallows then. The day after that he wrote, as I said. 
I know nothing more—nothing.” 

She was very pale, and spoke with effort, measuring her 
words. Lady de Freville paused, and thought, like Hamlet, 
“Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this?” That is to say, 
should she speak what she thought about the Stranger and the 
cause of his absence? Would it not be an act of charity ? 
Would it not prevent painful, perhaps dangerous complications ? 
Yes, it might ; but it might be the cause of worse. Who can tell 
the moment when a woman becomes fully conscious of the 
impressions left on her heart, or how easily a word may awaken 
it? Lady de Freville had the experience in herself, and she 
knew what would have been if events had proved adverse. 
Could she risk that for the sake of possibly doing good? She 
turned the conversation by asking Lady Maud how her 
acquaintance with Mick’s mother-in-law had begun. 

“It was when I was a child,” said Lady Maud. “Edith 
and I had the scarlet fever, and the nurse caught it, and I think 
two or three more. Your mother sent Mrs. Coleman to nurse us 
through it, and we liked her very much. I always went to see 
her when I was at Netherwood.” 

“T have known her all my life,” said Lady de Freville, “and 
always liked her. I can tell you her history, for she has often 
told it to me.” 

“TI should like very much to hear it,” said Lady Maud; but 
the sound of her voice and the weary look in her eyes might 
fairly be interpreted to mean: “Yes, I should like it, rather 
than take the chance of what else I might hear. And you are 
so kind, and would be more so if you could. But that is im- 
possible.” 
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“Years ago,” said Lady de Freville, “when gypsies en- 
camped on the common and under the hedges, there were some 
that the older people (and not always the oldest) remember very 
well near Netherwood.” 

“Yes, and there was a sort of mystery about them,” said 
Lady Maud, rousing herself to seem interested. “Guy Man- 
nering, if nothing else, would give me an interest in them.” 

“ About sixty years ago,” said Lady de Freville, “there was 
a little gypsy-girl whose father and mother were well known 
at Netherwood and all about. The husband was liked by the 
farmers, because he did tinkering work very well and never 
stole fowls. The wife died, and a farmer’s wife, who had often 
noticed the child, offered to bring her up, and the man rather 
unwillingly consented. When she was older she felt a sort 
of longing for the wild life, and went with the gypsies again 
for a while, but didn’t like it on trial, and was taken back by 
the farmer’s wife as a servant. Her next appearance at Nether- 
wood was as the wife of an under-gardener. He died when 
I was very little, but she remained in the village until lately. 
She was what they call ‘well-respected,’ and she knew how 
to cure many things by the use of herbs, besides being a very 
clever nurse. Her reputation for that was known some distance 
round. I wonder what the woman who was ‘at no good’ was 
suspected of doing, and what reason there is for suspecting 
her.” 

As this question was of a fruitless kind they began to talk 
of other things, while Colonel Claverock, having just returned 
from a solitary walk over the turnips, bringing back an old 
partridge, a hare, and a couple of rabbits, was expecting the 
arrival of Crayston, who in fact was then descending the hill 
down to Raven’s Combe, putting his periodicals into a carriage- 
pocket. Colonel Claverock met him at the door, and showed 
every outward sign of welcome, to which Crayston responded 
with a geniality that seemed as natural as nature could have 
made it. And yet they had disliked each other many years, 
within the meaning of their conventional friendship. This very 
secret antipathy had two causes. When Colonel Claverock 
was first hoping to marry the heiress of Raven’s Combe 
because he had fallen in love with her, Crayston conceived 
the same idea because he appreciated the county connection, 
the Freville blood and the union of the old place with his 
own considerable personalty. It was just what he wanted, 
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and therefore he stayed at Marlton for the purpose, leading 
a country life and speaking with marked reverence of the 
Catholic Church whenever he met her or Sir Leofric. How 
he intended to carry on this latter appearance, in the event 
of his making any way with the young lady, would be hard 
to guess; but the way was not made, and the idea had to be 
abandoned. That is enough to account for Crayston’s dislike 
of the Colonel. The cause of its requital was, that Crayston 
had taken out of Colonel Claverock what religion there was— 
an act which deeply rankled in the mind and heart of the 
latter, who believed that he would otherwise have come into 
his wife’s religion and found there a mysterious objectiveness, 
if he had not been shown too much. Though a hard-headed 
man he was darkly imaginative, and therefore, faith being shut 
out, gloomy superstition filled a small part of the vacancy. 
There was more reason in his dislike than in Crayston’s. 

Nevertheless, both were as pleasant as any two people could 
be. Crayston proposed a walk down the glen, and expressed 
his pleasure thereat with apparent warmth, although he was 
curiously devoid of artistic taste in landscape. 

“ And what a difference,” he said, “ between the world, as it 
was when this glen was first walked in, and what it is now, 
when we two, graduates of real life, look along it and remember. 
Much is changed and more is changing ; and the wisdom of life 
is to steer by the changes. Howeste servit qui succumbit temport, 
somebody says. I forget who, but he said wisely, whoever he 
was.” 

“You have understood that, practically and thoroughly,” 
said Colonel Claverock. “ You have kept up with all progress, 
intellectual and social. No one can say more truly, Quzd verum 
atque decens curo et rogo, et omnts in hoc sum.” 

“Which,” he added within himself, “means that he pom- 
pously patronizes every new supposition, and is careful not to 
offend where it would interfere with his position in society. 
The devil take him, and every one who is the least like him!” 

Leofric was then uttering the first part of the same im- 
precation, only he applied it to a certain Israelite who had 
just come to claim payment for money borrowed and not set 
down in the list of debts given in to Colonel Claverock. The 
Israelite was waiting in the hall. The Swiss butler waited at 
one of the stable-doors, to know whether Leofric would see 
him or not. Leofric waited at the door of a loose-box, fearing 
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that in the meantime Crayston would pass through the hall’ 
see the long nose, guess what it meant in that place, and warn 
Lord Ledchester. This last view of the case dimmed every 
other, reddened his cheeks, made his heart feel full, heated his 
body as if with many stings. He bolted out of the stables, 
and striding away towards a small door that led up to the hills 
where St. Aldhelm’s head might be seen, spoke thus as he 
went: 

“T can’t be bothered by him when I am busy. Tell him to 


” 





go and be 

Happily the last word of the order was lost, by reason of 
distance combined with rapid motion; and the Swiss butler 
retired at his leisure to exercise his judgment in delivering it. 
Leofric, sharply impressed by the fear of being reported at 
Monksgallows, if the Israelite stayed longer, and half believing 
in the force of his message to disperse objectors, disappeared 
through the small door before the Swiss had begun to move. 
On the further side of this door was a way to the kitchen- 
garden and a path up the hill. On the right of the path was 
the wooded bank that clothed the glen on both sides, and out of 
that wooded bank appeared a female figure, suddenly. It was a 
stout figure moving in solemn cadence, and the face above it 
was adorned with grey corkscrew curls, portentously stiff. 
She stood before him in the narrow path, dropped a curtsey 
after the old English pattern, and apologized in a mysterious 
voice for stopping him. 

“T can’t wait!” roared Leofric. ‘“ Don’t you see that I 

“ Sir,” said the stout woman, “it shall be only for your good. 
I am come for that. I know your little difficulty—poor young 
gentleman—and with your permission, I shall show you how to 
come out of it to-day, and make that man to go away sudden. 
Wicked bad man! I have know him five or six years past. 
He get all that he can. Nomercy. But I shall make him for 


” 





to go.” 

At this comforting suggestion Leofric stood still. 

“T don’t see how,” he thought; “but it’s a beastly mess to 
be in, just when that infernal Stranger has cut his stick too! 
And I do believe she’s up to anything.” 

“ But I have fear to be too frank,” said Mrs. Hopkins, reflec- 
tively. ‘“ Perhaps the Colonel should desire to see that man.” 

“Why, where zs the governor then?” exclaimed Leofric. 
“IT thought he hadn’t come back yet.” 
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“ Oh, yes, sir!” said she, moving on. “ He walks before the 
house with Mr. Crayston.” 

“Then how am I to get rid of the Jew fellow before they 
come in?” 

“You have not to fear for that, sir. I have thought of it. 
I have asked him what were his affairs at Raven’s Combe, 
because I knew again his great curly nose, and I said to myself, 
‘The poor young gentleman shall have had some little diffi- 
culties, because—hm! ha! Raven’s Combe, though it was of 
his dear mother, is not his own yet.’ What could Ido? I have 
told the man that he shall be paid the two hundred pounds, and 
I have made him to go. I did it while the butler was coming 
to you.” 

“You're a brick for doing that; but I can’t pay him at 
present, though it’s only two hundred without the interest.” 

“T fear, sir, that he will write of it to the Colonel, or shall 
do something more bad, if he has not the money to-morrow. 
He said that to me, and I could not make him to go. He 
talked very high, and the Colonel walked with Mr. Crayston so 
near to the house. Oh! I had fear for you. There was no 
remedy if not to say that you should pay him.” 

“Couldn't you tell him to wait till January?” suggested 
Leofric. “You would be able to catch him going up the hill. I 
can’t pay him till then, for I haven't got it; and, you see, I 
forgot to mention that among some other expenses, you know, 
to the governor. And he would make such a confounded row, 
which wouldn’t suit my book just at this time. It wouldn’t look 
well.” 

“Ah, I know it!” said Mrs. Hopkins, in a voice that bubbled 
and brimmed over with sympathy. “ Pardon me, sir, for saying 
it. It is the love of the family that has made me to see so far. 
I hear all what regards you. The rival is gone, and I think that 
he shall not trouble you no more. But you must not say that I 
have said it to you; for they should say, ‘ How know she it?’ 
And then they should have suspicions of this person or the 
other. But I say to you the truth.” 

Leofric, though far from being sensitive or refined, was not 
prepared for this kind of confidence: but then he wanted her to 
get rid of the Jew. He coloured up, shuffled about, and said: 
“Why, surely he wouldn't mind waiting that little time ?” 

“No, sir, he would not do it,” said she. “He said to me that 
he had waited much and also too much. There is not but one 
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remedy. Without this you should be proper ruined—you know 
how I mean. I have the money. I served an old lady one time, 
very rich and very good. She left three hundred pounds to me 
because I had served her so well, and I have it in what you call 
the savings bank, because I am very poor and old woman. It 
shall be at your service.” 

“Hang it! no. That isn’t fair,” said Leofric, whose com- 
plexion had become scarlet. “Show me how I can borrow it 
and pay off this brute, and then I shall be right enough. But 
I can’t borrow it of you. I’m not particular to a shade, but it 
can’t be done at any price, you know. Suppose anything were 
to happen to me before I could pay it? You'd be chiselled out 
of your money. The governor would never believe in it, and 
wouldn’t pay up—do you see?” 

“T shall tell you one thing,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “ what shall 
make you to know that the affair goes not so. Now say to me 
—suppose that a certain one should leave to you a great fine 
property all for your own—much greater than Raven’s Combe— 
should you do something for the poor old woman what has 
made the Hebrew to go?” 

“Of course I should,” grumbled Leofric. “ But what of that, 
when I haven't got it?” 

“ And if,” said she, “the poor old woman had paid that man, 
who should have screamed all the story to the friend of my 
Lord Ledchesterre, should it seem to you one miracle to give to 
her fifty leetle pounds a year—or also one hundred, so that she 
be no longer obliged to work, but may leave the service, and go 
in peace? Should it be one miracle to do that ?” 

“D—— it! No. But what's the use of talking about a 
property that isn’t mine and never will be?” 

“I say to you that you shall have the property,” answered 
Mrs. Hopkins. “That is certain. I know it, I. Do not ask 
me how. It is not permitted to me to say more. But you shall 
have it—I promise it to you, and I think that you shall not wait 
much time. Now do not you see that we can help us one the 


’ 


other? I save you proper on the precipice now, when you 
should have gone to some other Hebrew to have money to pay 
this—oh ! there is not an end, you know, when these men with 
the long nose have you in their hands—and I already have 
made this man to go away and not say nothing. You are 
grateful to the poor old woman, and you reward her for saving 
you from the precipice. It shall not cost you nothing now— 
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not one penny. You give to me one leetle writing. You write 
that I shall have the reward after that the property what I 
promise to you shall have been yours. But you are so 
honourable and so good, that you shall say, perhaps, ‘What 
value shall it have ?’” 

“That's it,” said Leofric, staring hard at the ground. 

“It is most easy,” said she. “One respectable lawyer 

Leofric shook his head with grave indecision, ‘“ Why, the 
lawyer,” said he, “ would tell the governor directly.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “I know in London one 
that shall make the writing, and not say one word to nobody 
whoever. I have known him long time. If it shall please you 
so, I can ask him to come to Ledchester. You can give to me 
the writing now, and he can see it when he shall come.” 

“Very well,” said Leofric ; and they went back to the house 
by different ways, to meet again in his room, where he wrote 
the document in her presence. This done, he threw himself 
into an American rocking-chair, and meditated on the Stranger’s 





disappearance. 

“That shall do for me,’ thought Mrs. Hopkins, “even if 
he break his long neck before Sir Richard shall be dead. Lady 
de Freville should have it then, and I should be paid by her 
because the scandal should be too much.” 

Leofric, following his own advice, made himself scarce till 
dinner-time, and then made himself as unlike himself as he 
could ; for though he might be classed with these unwise people 
whom Solomon considered worthy of a rod, he had sense enough 
to think that if there had not been some decisive obstacle, either 
at Monksgallows or at Marlton, the Stranger would not have 
gone away suddenly. Even Leofric was able to see what fol- 
lowed from that, and he shaped his course with a view to it. 

“ The darned old cuss,” thought he, “is proud of his talking, 
and likes people to think a lot of it. That’s what I'll do.” And 
then he remembered hearing, in the AZerchant of Venice— 


Db) 


. I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark ! 


“ That’s it,” he thought, “I'll make up to him this time— 
won't I? Won't I sit and pretend I’m listening ?” 

He did that and nothing more, except wagging his head at 
intervals and emitting inarticulate sounds of applause. Crayston 
saw at once what this meant, and enjoyed it; but he had a 
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meaning of his own about Leofric, which meaning made him 
so pleasant and so genial, that in a few minutes the latter had 
quite lost all his uncomfortable recollections of Marlton, and 
plumed himself on his tact in having gained so useful a friend. 
Crayston sat it out with a patience that many good Christians 
would be the better for imitating on other grounds; but as he 
disliked the Colonel, despised Leofric, hated them together and 
was not even amused after the first few minutes, he regarded it 
as a derangement of the economy that ought to regulate the 
pursuit of happiness, and shortened the time accordingly on 
the reasonable plea of having to write a long letter on business 
that required consideration. Colonel Claverock thought the 
business opportune, and so did Leofric, who was tired of being 
on his good behaviour when Lady Maud was not present ; and 
so did Crayston, though he intended to write his letter in the 
morning. 

Mrs. Hopkins had chosen for him the room that his host 
so strongly objected to try. He was not aware of that, nor 
would he have cared, if he had known it; but he caught sight 
of the embroidered pin-cushion, and remembered the one failure 
in his prosperous life. That was how he viewed it. Then he 
sat down, took a periodical out of a heap that lay before him, 
and was beginning to read, when he heard a door-handle move, 
and looking up, recognized the corkscrew curls of his butler’s 
friend appearing through the doorway that led to the chapel. 

“Oh, sir, I beg your pardon!” said Mrs. Hopkins, drawing 
back with a heavy start. “I thought you was in the smoking- 
room, and I have come for to see that the fire was good.” 

“ Thank you,” said Crayston, who had his reasons for wishing 
to improve the acquaintance, “ L'occhio del padrone ingrassa il | 
cavallo,; and the housekeeper’s eye makes the fires burn.” 4 

“Yes, sir—that is, I hope it. I search to do my duty. I 
have one—two very good masters. The Colonel is very good, 
and also Mr. Dytchley. He is too good for this world what is 
so bad and so cunning and profits of the inexperience of the 
young.” 

“Yes, it does that,” said Crayston; “but he has a wise 
father to give him good advice.” 

“Yes, sir; but the young are deceived sometimes before the 
wise father shall have told them the wise things.” 

“Very true. Well, I hope it won’t happen to him.” 


“Hm! ha! That is what has been so dolorous to me. But 
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I ought not to speak. It was the sympathy when I saw before 
me so good a gentleman what is old friend of the father. I 
pray you, sir, to excuse the imprudence, and not speak of it to 
no one.” 

She then made a very low curtsey and began to back out 
of the room, not with indecorous haste, but quietly and objec- 
tively. Crayston understood her so far, and said in his mildest 
voice, “ Don't be afraid of that. I respect your good motives, 
and I consider that what you have said to me in confidence is 
sacred.” 

“You are so good, sir,” said she, advancing by imperceptible 
degrees. “All say it. That is why I had not shame to show 
my feelings.” 

“In the name of mental phenomena,” thought Crayston, 
“what can she be driving at?” 

The door had closed softly and without apparent cause, 
owing to the backward position of her right arm among the 
folds of her large gown. Crayston smiled, without committing 
himself by looking too ready for confidences, and opened his 
ears. 

“Oh! it was not for myself,” said she, “not for the interest, 
though I am poor woman. I never could have spoke of it for 
that—no, never.” 

“But you are quite right in feeling an interest in him,” said 
Crayston, purposely mistaking her use of the words. 

“No, no,” said she in a plaintive tone. “ That should be 
good, and that is what I feel. It is not that.” 

“Then what is it? You puzzle me.” 

“Oh! sir. To speak of it almost shall make me to die. 
There was the Hebrew in the house, and he said that he must 
be paid the two hundred pounds. What could I do, sir? I 
had so much, and few pounds more in ihe savings bank.” 

“You don’t mean that you lent him the money ?” 

“Yes, sir. He had his reasons for not to wish that the 
Colonel should know it, because the Colonel had paid more 
money for him. With time he shall restore it to me, no doubt ; 
but the human life is so uncertain. Perhaps I shall die before 
him—it should be natural at my age—and then it imports not. 
It might be worse. I might have broke the leg, or have some 
grave malady, that should make me incapacious to work for to 
have bread.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Crayston, parenthetically, “if you should 
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happen to go, within the next few days, to Peveridge Bay, I am 
rather anxious about Mr. Victor Crayston, who is there for a 
while with a broken rib, and doesn’t, I fear, take much care of 
himself. I should be glad to know from an experienced person 
how he is going on, and whether he is able to go about at all. 
He promised to write—but he is a bad correspondent. You 
could let me know, I dare say. But I am interrupting you.” 

“That is all, sir,” said Mrs. Hopkins, with a sigh of resig- 
nation. 

“Well, but I hope you will have the money soon ?” 

She shook her head mournfully, and made a retrograde 
movement more conspicuous than effective. 

“Well, it isa hard case. Wait a moment,” said he, in a tone 
that sounded impulsive. “It isn’t my business, and, in fact, 
I have no right at all, except as a very old friend of the family, 
to know anything about it: but as you have told me, I can’t see 
you kept out of your money—that is, lose the interest of it for 
a time.” 

He opened a writing-box, took out a bundle of bank-notes, 
counted them, and put some into her hand. 

“Here is the money,” he said. “It was fortunate that I 
happened by chance to have as much with me. You can repay 
me when he pays you. Now mind! This is between ourselves. 
You will annoy me exceedingly if you ever mention it to any 
one. The proper thing to have done would have been to have 
told his father, and the kindest, not only to Colonel Claverock 
but to the young man himsclf. You didn’t tell him, and you 
have told me. I don’t blame you for making a mistake, but 
you have put me into a very disagreeable position. Well! you 
couldn't help it, and I feel for you very much, as you see by 
what I have done. Never mind about Peveridge Bay, I shall 
be absent from home, but I can send some one.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Mrs. Hopkins, curtseying more profoundly 
than ever. “My benefactor! Could you think that I should 
be capacious to be so ungrateful? My poor legs are very weak, 
because I suffer of the rheumatism, and I am old woman, and 
also I have many affairs in the house; but you may depend on 
me—lI shall do the possible.” 

“Well, well—if you should happen to be able,” said Crayston 
carelessly, as he opened a periodical. “Good night.” 

“ Verbum sapienti,’ he thought, as Mrs. Hopkins disappeared 
and shut the door. “If he has been to Freville Chase, which is 
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certain, she will find it out somehow, and she will tell it to me 
among the details of his condition. That will bring the thing 
to book at once, and settle it decisively by his own act. I 
could not have done as much or as effectually by other means ; 
for I must go home to-morrow, though I had got myself up to 
stay eight and forty hours here. Yes, I must go away to- 
morrow without spending another day here to know the result. 
I might have found it all out without wanting to come on other 
grounds, but I have gained useful knowledge by coming. She 
has told me the truth, I feel sure, about the Jew. She is too 
sharp to risk a lie about that, knowing how truth oozes out 
where people are friends and neighbours; and I have to thank 
her for giving me a hold over Leofric Dytchley while serving 
her own purpose. If she never repays the money (and, by the 
looks of her, I don’t believe that she will), I shall have gained 
more than the value of it.” 

“Thank you, my dear benefactor,” thought Mrs. Hopkins, 
turning to make various gestures of mock reverence from the 
other side of the door. “I thank you. You will send the police 
now (will you ?) to track the fat old woman with the curls who 
talked in the wood—eh ? What for then you pay her money? 
Oh! I could laugh. No more about policemen will she hear. 
No, no. I understand. But I not go in the house of Mr. Mick 
—‘not if I know it’—Ha! ha! That is the English of Mister 
Leofric. To go there would not be well for the respectable 
housekeeper at Raven’s Combe. It should not serve to nothing, 
for Mister Victor shall have no power to do ill to me now—I 
not wake the sleeping dog-—no, no! And you, sir, so much 
anxious for him, eh? Do not I know, perhaps, why he is gone 
away—naughty boy, what wills to make himself Papist! Shall 
I go perhaps to him, and say, ‘I am the woman what you have 
seen in the wood’—eh? No, sir. I am cunning as you, and 


also more.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CRAYSTON, though he never reversed his judgments, mediate 
or immediate, would sometimes entitle himself to alter them in 
practice by adding subtle corollaries more ingenious than con- 
sequent ; and that was what he did on the morning after his 
interview with Mrs. Hopkins. 
“It was a master-stroke,” he thought, “my allowing her to 
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show her gratitude in getting for me the information that I want 
by making inquiries after his health; but I shall get present 
information in less time by driving round that way and asking 
for him. If he is out, I shall go straight to Freville Chase, to 
stop there a night, as Lady de Freville asked me to do, and 
I shall nail him. If not, he will be going there, and I shall get 
it out of him. By going myself and sending her I shall be 
showing the people where he lodges the trouble I take about 
him. They will talk about it, and that will be to my advantage 
when his disappearance is talked about.” 

Comfortably convinced on both points, he left Raven’s 
Combe after breakfast, having loosely engaged himself by a 
general promise to come again soon. This he no more intended 
to do than Colonel Claverock wished him to do it; but it suited 
each of them to maintain a nominal friendship, particularly 
Crayston, who disliked remembering the one and permanent 
failure of his prosperous life. 

Before eleven o'clock the comfortable brougham, containing 
Crayston, his neatly compact luggage and the periodical litera- 
ture that enabled him to follow the advance of thought, ascended 
the hill, and, about half way up, the order was given that made 
it turn, further on, along a rough road and brought him circui- 
tously to the hill above Peveridge Bay. He took no notice of 
the views, for he remembered them well enough to talk of their 
characteristic beauties at suitable times, which, in his private 
opinion, was the only use of the picturesque, and the nearest 
resemblance to a final cause that he had ever permitted to cast 
a shadow across the lights of advanced thought; but he looked 
about him, at Peveridge Bay, wondered why the Stranger had 
come there before, and finding no kind of attraction there 
himself, was the more convinced that the shortest stay there 
for the sake of the place itself being something inconceivable, 
the Stranger had chosen it for the sake of its bye-roads to 
Freville Chase. As this amounted to a conviction, which, in 
Crayston’s private philosophy, was the highest kind of evidence, 
and the result was to be identical, whether the delinquent had 
or had not consummated his treason to truth, so that at home, 
or ot at home, would become one, like Hegel’s Betng avd non- 
Being, he jumped out of the brougham in a light and airy 
manner, and seeing Mick mending nets round the corner, 
walked up to him. 

“Is Mr. Victor Crayston at home ?” he said in a confidential 
voice. 
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“ He’s not here, sorr,” said Mick. “God bless him, wherever 
he is !—but he’s not here at all.” 

“Didn’t he come here the day before yesterday?” said 
Crayston, drawing a deep breath as gently as he could. 

“He did not, sorr,” said Mick, expanding his eyes with 
apparent vacancy. 

“ Well, I suppose he put it off a bit.” 

“May be the gintleman did, sorr. They do now and 
again.” 

“Yes, that must be it. He said he was coming here when 
he left my house. J/y name is Crayston, and I live at Marlton, 
between here and Ledchester.” 

“That’s so, sorr. I’ve known them come like that, when 
they’ve heard of the place from them that’s been here.” 

“Exactly. But he has been here before. You remember 
him—don’t you ?” 

“Well, sorr, I’ve seen so many gintlemen here, and not 
known their names.” 

“Yes, but you know his name, I think.” 

“T couldn’t say, sorr, without seeing the gintleman.” 

“You couldn’t say whether it was 4zs name without seeing 
him, but you can remember some one of that name coming here 
a few weeks ago.” 

“ Bedad, sorr, I couldn’t say which you mane.” 

“But you said, ‘God bless him, wherever he is!’ and you 
couldn’t say that without remembering him.” 

“Tt wasn’t him at all I meant.” 

“Wasn't who?” 

“The gintleman that’s got the same name as you, sorr.” 

“ How do you know that he wasn’t ?” 

“ Because it’s another gintleman entirely I was thinking of, 
sorr.” 

“ How was it, then, that when I mentioned his name you 
spoke of him as if you did know him ?” 

“T can't say, sorr, about that. The time goes quiet in this 
place—for all the world like a trout-stream—and a few months, 
more or less, don’t count at all. And, by the same token, I’ve 
a bad memory, and it’s my wife that attinds the lodgers.” 

“Is she at home ?” 

“Tt’s the time she goes out, sorr, for one little thing or 
another.” 

“Will you kindly see if she’s in ?” 
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Mick left his nets, went into the house by the back door, 


and, in three or 


“ Have you found her?” said Crayston. 
“T have not, sorr,” said Mick. ‘I haven’t seen her at all 


anywhere.” 


Which indeed was not only true, but certain beforehand, for 
he had looked everywhere except where he knew her to be, and 
carefully avoided betraying his own entrance or exit by sound 


of doors or foo 


Crayston was far from being amused by this word-fencing, 
for he never saw. any fun in anything that turned against him- 
self, however harmlessly. 

“Well, if you don’t know, you don't,” he said, “ but you told 


me at first that 
“ The other 


expression of any kind. “I did, sorr; that’s true.” 
“ Well, and what was his name : 


“ His name, 
“ Ves, if he i 
“Well, sorr, 


could show me the gintleman.” 
“Tam asking you about the one that you spoke of when 


you said ‘God 


know whether he is my friend or not.” 


“Which of t 


Crayston turned on both his heels, muttering, “ He is a fool,” 


and striding int 


worst of humours. 


“ Who's was 


of the carriage from an upper window, and came to the door. 


“ He wanted 
was here a time 
here, and he lo 
anything at all. 


“T hope you didn’t put him off with some of your queer 


answers, Mick,” 


“I did, and that’s the truth.” 
“ But what for?” 


“What for ? 
for ?” 


“Do you mean that you wouldn't say ?” 
“ Indade and I do.” 





four minutes, came out again. 


tsteps. 


you did.” 
gintleman ?” said Mick, looking at him without 


” 


sorr. Is it the gintleman you were spaking of ?” 
s the same that you mean, as I think he is.” 

I couldn’t say about that at all, without you 
bless him.’ If you tell me zs name, I shall 
hem was that, sorr ?” 
o the comfortable brougham, drove away in the 
that ?” said Mick’s wife, who had caught sight 
to know a lot about the young gintleman that 


ago,” said Mick. “He thought he'd find him 
oked as black as thunder when he didn’t find 


” 


said she. 


Why, what did he want to know his name 
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“Oh, Mick! How could you?” 

She walked slowly back, saying, ‘‘ What a pity it is that he 
well talk so queer !” 

Mick went on with his work, persistently suspecting that 
Crayston had some evil designs against the Stranger; and he 
was right enough this time. Crayston sat up stiffly in the 
brougham, feeling quite sure that Mick and his wife were in the 
Stranger’s confidence. He smiled more grimly than ever, and, 
putting his head out of the window, said to the coachman, 
“Drive to Freville Chase.” 

He gave this order because there was a probable opinion 
in his mind that quick proof would be good for the economy 
of life; but another probable opinion was that he had better 
go home, write his letters, take his constitutional ride after a 
thoroughly suitable luncheon, and go to Freville Chase later in 
the day. The first plan would make shorter work of it, and 
show in a more startling manner what he could do when 
opposed. The second would have the advantage of taking off 
several hours that might be inconvenient. He remained in a 
state of indifferentia suspensiva, till it occurred to him firstly, 
that by going there now he might arrive before the Stranger’s 
treason to the cause of truth had been consummated; and 
secondly, that, on the other hand, an obstinate determination 
before the fact was quite as good for his purpose as the fact 
accomplished. This decided him, and on went the brougham 
to Freville Chase, where it arrived a few minutes before one. 

Relying on the terms of Lady de Freville’s invitation, he 

sprang out, pulled the big bell, and, looking at his watch, 
remarked within himself how neatly he had timed everything. 
But circumstances are sometimes too much for the best of us. 
When the door was opened he heard that Lord and Lady de 
Freville had been sent for to Netherwood, Sir Richard having 
been taken much worse. Never had he experienced a disap- 
pointment like this. The one permanent failure in his pros- 
perous life had disappointed him indeed, for he had appointed 
with himself to gain a county position through the heiress of 
Raven’s Combe, and work it in his own way on his own prin- 
ciples with his own individual powers; but the disappointment 
had not suddenly stared him in the face as this did. He had 
never been openly opposed since his boyhood until lately, and 
this partial success of the opposition irritated him beyond 
endurance against the Stranger, Lord and Lady de Freville, 
VOL. XXXVI. tT 
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Father Merivale, Freville Chase, and even Sir Richard Dytchley, 
though he was not responsible for being ill. 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” he said, forcing himself to look 
sympathetic. “I hope it will turn out to be not so serious.” 

The old butler made no reply, but, in accordance with the 
traditions of the house, asked him to come in and have luncheon, 

“Thank you,” said Crayston; “but as they are away, I had 
rather get home, for I am going to London to-morrow. By- 
the-bye, has Mr. Victor Crayston been staying here the last day 
or two ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Has he called here ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then he must have gone to London. My reason for 
asking is, that he left Marlton the day before yesterday without 
saying for certain where he was going first. Well, I trust that 
Sir Richard will soon be better.” 

He then told the coachman to drive home, edged himself 
into a comfortable corner, and calmed his irritation in deference 
to the economy of life. St. Thomas of Aquin says that con- 
templation of truth is one of the remedies for sadness. Crayston 
knew nothing of St. Thomas, except in the gross caricature with 
which his contradictors misrepresent his teaching ; but he com- 
forted himself much by contemplating the moveable heap of 
convictions that he called by the name of truth; for change 
though they might, he was the measure of them, and therefore 
true they must be, as a quart bottle is to the customs of trade. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AN Italian proverb says that lies have short legs. On the 
other hand, O’Connell is reported to have remarked that, if a 
lie has a start of four and twenty hours, you can hardly catch 
it up. Experience proves that he was right; and, though its 
legs are liable to fail in the end, they make the running so 
vigorously at first, that, over a long course, many people, if not 
most, are deceived, or know not what to think. But the worst 
of all lies is the lie that is not told—the false evidence of 
suggestive suppression, that makes the hearers apparently 
answerable for the misapprehension. Crayston was so far from 
speaking a word ayainst the Stranger, or depreciating him, 
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even by a look, that he never mentioned his name without 
some kind expression of regard and interest; but the tone was 
too sympathetic, the words too few, the answers too careful. 
People inferred that something was wrong, and must be very 
wrong; or how could it seem wrong to one who had done so 
much for the Stranger ? 

This was the state of the case when Christmas, Christian 
and otherwise, came round in the year's course. Crayston held 
the key of the patent lock that he had made, while the Stranger 
kept the safe. In other words, he had done what was nomi- 
nated in the bond made between them three weeks before ; 
that is, he had gone away, stayed away, and not made known 
the date of his reception into the Church. The position was 
unsatisfactory to both. Crayston was impeded, and might be 
for some time, but tie Stranger could do nothing. The truth 
must be known, sooner or later, and Crayston would certainly 
extract the date from him by asking. What then? He must 
either tell the truth or refuse to answer. There was no third 
way in conscience, and a refusal would be ruinous. Therefore 
his only hope was that Crayston, having had time to examine 
the case calmly in all its bearings, might at length dispose 
himself to make a statute of limitation for a fact long accom- 
plished. Crayston might have discovered persuasive reasons 
for taking this view, without looking beyond the boundaries 
of his own interest. Lord and Lady Ledchester might fail to 
see how an unspoken reservation could make him irresponsible 
for a spoken promise; how, after distinctly stating it for the 
evident purpose of forwarding a marriage between the Stranger 
and Lady Maud, he could be justified in disinheriting the 
former without any justifiable cause; how he could have any 
claim on scruples of conscience, when it was clear a posteriori 
that he had wished the Stranger to marry Lady Maud, whom 
he knew to be a Catholic of the most uncompromising type ; 
and how he could, in any case, have allowable scruples, being 
himself notoriously inclusive with regard to religious belief. 
Failing to see this, they would fail to see how the Stranger, 
having broken no condition, expressed or implied, could, by 
any law or principle of justice or honour, or any plausible 
exception, be justifiably disinherited, after being brought to the 
brink of an engagement on the faith of it. Lord Ledchester 
might possibly class the result among the unavoidably grievous 
consequences of turning, but his wife would certainly consider 
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the old friendship to be a thing of the past; and that sort of 
transit into the infinite azure of bygone intimacy would not 
be advantageous. A good position will not avail when the 
person whe has it has violated one of the laws that bind society. 

But then, suppose that Crayston should show a valid cause 
by alleging none. Suppose the Stranger to have lost his 
opportunity by his mysterious absence and silent admission of 
all that might, could, and would be said against him in con- 
sequence ? 

This is just what Crayston did suppose, and so did the 
Stranger. The only difference was that Crayston had the 
power of making his own case, while the Stranger had no 
means of defence. Letters had passed between them, three 
from each, and each letter confidential in form of words; but 
they confided nothing that either correspondent required to 
know. The Stranger wrote from his Club, whither he went for 
that purpose only, before any other members of it had come in. 
His manner of life at that time was characteristic of a man who 
always knew what he meant and never did anything by halves. 
He had hired a lodging by the week in one of the streets that 
branch off eastward from Tottenham Court Road. There he 
slept, and there he breakfasted, and there he passed his evenings 
from nine o'clock till bedtime. Soon after six every morning 
he set out for Hatton Wall, where he heard the earliest Mass 
in the Italian Church. Then he went back to his lodging, 
remained there till five, dined at some eastward restaurant, and 
walked about for exercise till nine. The next morning he 
began again, and did as before. He lived in that way nearly 
five weeks, and then began to think that he had better go 
somewhere else ; for the people at the lodgings had begun to 
show symptoms of wonder as to who he might be, who was 
never seen speaking to any one, had no apparent business or 
pleasure of any kind, and stayed there, reading stiff books that 
were neither English nor French. 

“T must go away,” he thought, “under penalty of being 
taken for a mild lunatic or an avoider of the police.” He 
thought of Peveridge Bay, and felt surprised at first that he 
had not thought of it before. Through Mick’s agency he could 
hire a sailing boat quietly from Green Haven and be alone on 
the blue sea as much as he liked. No one would get his 
whereabouts out of Mick. Nowhere would he be so near Lady 
Maud, nor so likely to hear of her. 
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At this point his thinking broke off, like a wave that seeks 
the shore and finds a breakwater. What was the use or comfort 
or pleasure of being near Lady Maud, unless he could hear of 
her? But how could he hear of her except through Lord and 
Lady de Freville ? and how could he see them without going 
to Freville Chase? What then? Crayston would see cause 
to suspect that the act of intellectual treason had been already 
perpetrated, contrary to his own reading of their agreement, and 
would ask point blank for an answer. It would give him the 
opportunity which as yet he was unable to find, give it in the 
most irritating way, and enable him to make the Stranger 
appear in the worst light to Lady Maud, by coming into the 
neighbourhood secretly. It were better to remain in the vicinity 
of Tottenham Court Road waiting for better times by the rule 
of Hobson’s choice, than fall under the tender mercies of Cray- 
ston irritated. After remaining there another week, he went 
in a four-wheeler to Liverpool Street, and thence by the Great 
Eastern Railway to Stratford—not the birthplace of the im- 
mortal bard, but a dreary suburb of London, where travellers 
by a slow train may enjoy an unbroken view of Bryant and 
May’s match-manufactory. “No one here will know me,” he 
thought. “It will do for awhile.” 

There he stayed six weeks, and then he went successively 
to several other outsides of the great Metropolis, including 
Deptford. This last locality he found so unpleasant, that he 
began to ask himself whether, with due precautions, his private 
affairs might not be freer from inspection in Paris. 

“They would,” he thought; “but there is one conclusive 
reason against that. It would look as if I wanted to amuse 
myself—which, God knows, I neither would if I could, nor could 
if I would. Madame de Staél said that nowhere can we do 
so well without happiness as in Paris—but this presupposes in 
the person who goes there a power of doing without, that I have 
not, cannot have, and should be very sorry to have. I would 
not have it if I could. No! not even as the price of gaining by 
it all that I want. For if I did, I should be unworthy of what 
I had gained, and incapable of appreciating it—a virtual liar to 
her, and an humbug to myself.” 

While he sat in lodgings at Deptford, thinking of where he 
should go next, and why, and how, and how long he should 
have to keep out of sight, like a thief or a sullen maniac, 
Crayston was returning from another friendly visit to Raven’s 
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Combe, thinking of the Stranger’s future with deep interest. 
He was advantageously dressed. His clothing, though not 
distinctly youthful, suggested the idea of negative youth, 
and, without any apparent means of change, nor any change 
at all that any one could point out, he had grown backwards 
to look indefinitely younger. This he accounted for by saying, 
on several occasions, that he had “never been so happy as he 
was now—at least, not since those early days when all was 
bright and hopeful. If he could begin life again, with power 
to control the course of events where they cross it, he would 
not have lived so long out of the county. But who can stand 
on the threshold of life and say, ‘I am my own master?’ 
We might be, if we were detached units, or if there were a 
road to experience: but, as things are, no one is so dependant 
as he whose position in life is most independent.” 

When he said these things his voice and manner were sug- 
gestive ; and many people, especially those of the devout female 
sex, inferred one or other strange romance, the more interesting 
from its indefinite character. In the meantime it was whispered 
about that he was going to buy a property on the other side of 
Monksgallows and build there on a great scale. Indeed, it was 
hinted that plans on a magnificent scale were already drawn. 
Had the Stranger’s Fabian policy tired him out? or did he 
contemplate marriage for himself? There was nothing to show 
which of these two hypotheses was true, nor, indeed, that both 
were not false; for he had a way of concealing his private 
affairs behind a pleasant show of openness. He told so much, 
that most people inferred want of room for more. Besides, he 
had a taste for magnificence, as any one could see on a small 
scale at his dinner parties, which, without ever transcending 
the unwritten law of good taste, represented the results of 
considerable outlay. The conclusion arrived at by the few who 
thought about it, was this: That nobody knew how much he 
had, nor what he might or might not do, within the limits of 
prudence, tact, and worldly wisdom; but that, anyhow, he 
always had means to do what he wanted to do, and probably 
more than any one supposed him to have. The Stranger’s 
judgment had proved correct by anticipation; for he was 
almost forgotten, and the man in power had become rather 
more popular than before. 








Reviews. 


I.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE.! 


A COMMITTEE of learned Jesuits has been formed with the 
object of composing a complete commentary on Holy Writ 
corresponding to the exigencies of the times and the advance 
of modern science. The Introduction, general and special, to 
the study of Scripture, has been entrusted to Father Cornely, 
whose long and successful professorship makes him specially well 
fitted for the task. It has just been published, and we can say 
without hesitation, that it seems to us superior to any other 
work which has hitherto appeared upon the subject. His expla- 
nations are clear, his matter ample and well-chosen, and the 
erudition of which he gives proof is extensive and mature. He 
always follows the most approved opinions, and his teaching is 
based upon sound criticism, and a thorough acquaintance not 
only with the stores of knowledge laid up in ancient times, but 
also with the researches and discoveries of a more recent date. 

The object which the writer proposes to himself in this first 
volume is to prepare the reader for the study of Holy Scripture, 
and put him in a position to answer the objections alike of 
heretics and unbelievers. All which concerns the origin, the 
preservation, the diffusion of the sacred books, and the method 
of interpreting them, is treated in a most exhaustive manner, 
the system pursued being, at the same time, historical and 
critical. 

The work is divided into three parts, or “ Dissertations ;” in 
the first part, the author traces the origin, gives the history, and 
discusses the authenticity of the different collections of sacred 
books, both of the Old and of the New Testament, ending with 
a detailed examination of the Apocryphal Books. He main- 
tains—in a manner, as we think, sufficient to content the most 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacra, auctoribus R. Cornely, I. Knabenbauer, F. de 
Hummelauer aliisque Soc. Jesu presbyteris. Historica et critica introductio in V. T. 
libros sacros, auctore R. Cornely, S.J. I. Introductio generalis. Parisiis: Lethi- 


elleux, 4, Via Cassette. 
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captious—that the collection of sacred books recognized by 
modern Jews, and known under the name of the Canon of Pales- 
tine, as having been in use among the ancient Jews of Palestine, 
received formal sanction in the time of Esdras and Nehemias, 
and is therefore rightly denominated the Canon of Esdras, 
since Esdras was its principal author. He further maintains, 
as a very probable hypothesis, that the collection which was 
acknowledged to be authentic by the Alexandrian Jews dif- 
fered from that of Palestine, in that it embraced all the 
Deuterocanonic Books ; but he is also very careful to remark, 
and to demonstrate, that in the case of Catholics, the authority 
of the Alexandrine Canon, and consequently that of the 
Deuterocanonic Books, is independent of the belief of the Jews. 
This collection received the approval of our Lord and His 
Apostles, and was entrusted by them, as a precious deposit, to 
the safe-keeping of the Church. The trust was faithfully 
preserved during the three first centuries; in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, owing to different causes, Catholic tradition was 
partially eclipsed in some of the Churches of the East; after 
the fifth century, the doubts which had arisen ceased to exist, at 
any rate as far as anything practical was concerned, until at 
length the Councils of Florence and of Trent decided for ever 
what was to be the belief of Catholics. The history of the 
Canon of the New Testament furnishes Father Cornely with an 
opportunity of calling attention to the error of Protestants who 
reject the infallible authority of the Church, and make private 
judgment in the interpretation of Scripture their only rule of 
faith. 

In the second part, the author makes it his aim to show at 
some length and with great erudition, how it was possible 
that the inspired text should have been handed down 
through the course of long centuries without experiencing any 
material alterations. He acknowledges that certain books or 
passages of the inspired writers may have been lost, and that 
others may not have come down to posterity intact; but he 
maintains, as indeed every Catholic is bound to do, that no 
important departure, at least in anything touching upon faith 
or morals, has been made from what was in the first instance 
inspired. In order to demonstrate this, Father Cornely follows 
step by step the changes and vicissitudes to which the Hebrew 
and Greek text has been subjected, as well as the numerous 
versions which have been made of these texts. 
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It may perhaps be a matter of surprise to some persons 
to learn the conclusion to which so eminent a critic as the author 
of this work arrives, viz., that the modern Hebrew text of the 
sacred books, known as the Masoretic tert, is an authentic 
source of revealed truth, and that the Jews have never made a 
deliberate attempt to graft upon it any erroneous doctrines, or 
strike out any revealed dogma. In respect to the Greek text he 
asserts the same. 

After this it is not surprising that when he proceeds to 
examine the Vulgate and the decrees of the Tridentine Council, 
he maintains, as in fact do most modern commentators, that 
in issuing their decree, the Fathers of the Council of Trent 
had not the intention of giving to the Vulgate the precedence 
over the original texts and the ancient versions which had been 
constantly in use in the Church, nor did they desire, by pro- 
nouncing the Vulgate to be an authentic source of revelation, in 
any wise to impugn the authenticity of those original texts 
and ancient versions.? It is, moreover, the opinion of Father 
Cornely, that while the Vulgate has been declared of authority 
on matters of faith and morals, the decree of the Council 
of Trent on this subject does not in any way alter the value of 
such dogmatic passages as were formerly regarded as doubtful. 
His opinion has all the more weight on account of his having 
devoted especial attention to everything which has reference to 
the Vulgate. 

We can only add a few words respecting the third part of 
this work, which, however, is by no means the least important, 
or the least calculated to be useful to those who are desirous of 
applying themselves to the study of the sacred books. Father 
Cornely first treats of the meaning of Holy Scripture ; he posi- 
tively rejects the opinion, the falsity of which Father Patrizi had 
already exposed, that a passage of Holy Scripture is capable of 
having more than one literal meaning, but he proves, in a 
masterly manner, that the Holy Ghost frequently had in view 
a mystic signification over and above that which is literal. 
Father Cornely next acquaints us with the means whereby the 
true meaning, whether literal or mystic, may be discerned. We 
ought, doubtless, to call to our aid all the resources of history, 


2 **Decreto suo Patres Tridentini nec textibus primigeniis nec antiquis versionibus, 
quz semper in Ecclesiz usu erant, Vulgatam preetulerunt ; nec Vulgatam authenticum 
revelationis fontem esse declarantes ullo modo textuum primigeniorum versionumque 
antiquarum authentiam negarunt.” 
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philology, &c., but we ought at the same time to be guided 
by the infallible authority of the Church. Protestants cry out at 
this, and assert that we place a restriction on freedom of 
exegesis, but they know not what they say. “ Does the light- 
house,” he asks, “ whose friendly ray shows the sailor the way 
into port, and prevents him from letting his vessel run upon the 
rocks, deprive him of his liberty, or even restrict its exercise ?” 
As the conclusion of his work, Father Cornely gives a detailed 
and critical account of the different systems of exegesis, 
bringing forward facts to prove with what vigilance the Church 
has preserved the deposit of the faith, and what careful study 
she has devoted to it. 

We hope that this brief review may lead our readers to avail 
themselves of the treasures amassed for them by Father Cornely. 
Those who are desirous of having it in their power to answer 
the objections and refute the arguments of unbelievers and 
Protestants, will find in the work before us a well-furnished 
arsenal, whence they may borrow their weapons; and, what 
is not less important, a guide, which will enable them to study 
Holy Scripture with profit, and without incurring any risk of 
being led aside from the path of truth. 


2.—THE IMITATION AND THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 


It is narrated in the life of St. Ignatius, that it was his 
custom to read every day two chapters of the J/wztation of 
Christ. The portion he read in the morning was taken in the 
regular order of the book ; but in the afternoon, he chose out a 
chapter at hazard, wherever the book happened to open, and he 
used to say that each day he lighted on the special teaching 
necessary for his soul at that particular time. We cannot 
wonder then that the conversation of the Saint was redolent 
of the sweet perfume which breathes from Thomas a Kempis’ 
wonderful little volume, or that his life was a reproduction of its 
heavenly maxims. Next to Holy Scripture, it was the written 
text-book whence the Spiritual Exercises of the Saint were 
mainly drawn, in so far as they were derived from any pre- 


1 Concordance de 1’ Imitation de Jésus Christ et des Exercises Spirituels de Saint 


Zgnace. Parle R. P. Mercier, S.J. Paris: Oudin, 17, Rue Bonaparte. 
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viously existing books. The New Testament and the /mz¢a- 
tion composed his whole library in the Grotto at Manresa during 
the time that he was writing the book of the Exercises, and it is 
often hard to tell whether the wonderful truths, the precepts of 
perfection, the rules and the advice contained in it, were the result 
of a direct inspiration from Almighty God, or are based on the 
parallel teaching of Thomas a Kempis. There is a distinct 
reflection of the spirit of the /mzfation in every page of the 
Exercises. The one is a collection of precious jewels strung 
together apparently without any marked system or connection, 
but really leading on the soul to perfection in a regular order, 
mounting up from the practical maxims common to all to 
the higher mysteries of the spiritual life reserved to few; the 
other is a method of regular training having the same end in 
view, though the course pursued is a different one; the one is 
intended to be the manna on which the soul is to feed day by 
day amid the occupations of ordinary life, the other is designed 
for those special times which are set apart for renovation of 
spirit, for learning the lesson of self-conquest, for ascertaining the 
will of God respecting our state of life, and the course to be pur- 
sued in the journey from this world to Heaven. All this gives 
rise to a certain variety which is liable to obscure to ordinary 
readers the wonderful correspondence between the two, and 
Father Mercier’s volume is therefore of great importance to all 
who desire to appreciate the harmony which exists between 
them. He divides the /mmztation into four weeks, corresponding 
to the four weeks of a retreat. He has taken it not only chapter 
by chapter, but paragraph by paragraph, and even sentence by 
sentence, and has allotted each paragraph and sentence to that 
place in the Spiritual Exercises to which it belongs. Thus he 
has not only provided the best possible commentary on the 
Exercises, but the maxims and sentences thus drawn together, 
themselves furnish subjects for meditation, and put forward 
under a new aspect the truths with which the student of the 
Exercises is already familiar. It is perfectly wonderful how 
every meditation and contemplation given by St. Ignatius has 
its counterpart in the /sztation of Christ. Sometimes we find a 
whole chapter running exactly parallel to some one meditation, 
as, for example, bk. i. ch. xxiii. to the Meditation on Death, or 
bk. iv. ch. vii. to that on Venial Sin; but more often, the 
thoughts appropriate to the various meditations are scattered 
over different chapters. It is these which Father Mercier has 
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collected together in order with loving and diligent care. The 
book will be valuable to every student of St. Ignatius, and 
especially to those who have to give the Exercises to others. 
We do not think that those making a retreat will prefer as an 
accompaniment of the retreat this recast of the /mz¢ation to the 
original, endeared to them by long familiarity and by habitual use: 
for though the sentences are grouped together with great skill, 
according as they are suitable to this or that portion of the 
retreat, yet there is a charm about the original arrangement 
which even the best re-arrangement will never supersede. But 
if we read Father Mercier aright, his book is intended rather as 
a commentary on, and as illustrative of, the original, than as a 
substitute for it. We hope it may be translated into English ; 
it well deserves it. 


3.—-LIFE OF FATHER LUKE WADDING.! 

The name of Father Luke Wadding is one which is held in 
benediction, not only by the members of his own Seraphic 
Order, but also by all ecclesiastical historians, who have profited 
largely by the vast amount of useful material which he has 
accumulated in his various works. Anxious to preserve the 
memory of so devoted and edifying a life from oblivion, Father 
Joseph O’Shea, a former alumnus of the College of St. Isidore at 
Rome, has given to the world a pleasing biography of the 
illustrious Franciscan, with which he has interwoven a con- 
siderable amount of antiquarian and historical information, 
interesting to all, especially to Irish readers. 

Born in the city of Waterford in the year 1588 of a virtuous 
and respectable family, Luke Wadding at the age of sixteen 
accompanied his elder brother Walter into Portugal, where he 
continued his studies in the Irish College at Lisbon, under the 
direction of the Jesuit Fathers. On completing his education 
the most flattering proposals were laid before him for his 
settlement in life, but he had already consecrated his life to God, 
and soon after assumed the humble habit of St. Francis in the 
neighbourhood of Oporto. After studying theology at the 
University of Coimbra, he devoted himself for three years with 


1 The Life of Father Luke Wadding, Founder of St. Isidore’s College, Rome, 
Author of Scr/ptores Ordinis Minorum, Annales Minorum,. By the Rev. Joseph A. 
O’Shea, O.S.F. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1885. 
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eminent success to the work of the pulpit and the confessional 
in the city of Liria’ Thence he was removed by his Superiors 
to Salamanca, where he distinguished himself by his zealous 
defence of the prerogatives of Mary during the controversy 
which then agitated the schools on the subject of the Imma- 
culate Conception. Being attached by Philip the Third to an 
embassy despatched to Rome for the purpose of urging upon 
the Sovereign Pontiff the settlement of the question, Father 
Wadding took up his residence at a small hospice belonging to 
the Spanish Franciscans on the Pincian Hill. Here he erected 
the well-known Conventual College of St. Isidore, which after 
many vicissitudes still remains in the hands of the Irish 
Franciscans. He also enlarged and beautified the stately 
church adjoining, and collected for the use of the community 
a magnificent library enriched with eight hundred rare and 
valuable manuscripts, which for greater security have been since 
deposited in the Franciscan Convent of Adam and Eve in 
Dublin. 

The remainder of Father Wadding’s life was chiefly divided 
between his patriotic efforts in behalf of his afflicted country 
and his historical researches among the records of his Order. 
Upon the formation of the famous Kilkenny Confederation, of 
which he was selected as the Roman representative, he exerted 
himself to obtain ecclesiastical approval of the efforts of the 
patriots, as well as the material assistance which they so much 
needed. In both points he was successful, but the unhappy 
seeds of disunion sown at an early period in the Confederacy 
rendered all the efforts and sacrifices of the Catholic party 
unavailing. Meanwhile, his patient and unwearied researches 
gave to the world, along with numerous minor works, these ever 
famous Annals of the Franciscan Order which have been so 
largely drawn upon by succeeding writers. 

Father Luke Wadding survived to a venerable age and 
terminated his humble but useful career by a saintly death 
at the College of St. Isidore. An admirable photographic 
likeness of the illustrious annalist, taken from a contemporary 
portrait, adorns the volume which narrates the interesting story 
of his life. Father Wadding’s biography is one which cannot 
fail to be edifying and instructive to all, and will have a special 
attraction for his own fellow-countrymen, since the distinguished 
historian and saintly son of St. Francis was, throughout his life, 
an enthusiastic patriot and a fond lover of Ireland. 
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4.—FATHER RUSSO’S PHILOSOPHICAL SUMMARY.! 


The matter which our ordinary text-books extend over three 
volumes, Father Russo has compressed into one volume of about 
four hundred pages; and therefore he calls his work a Philo- 
sophical Summary. Such a compendium will be useful, not 
only to those students who, from press of time, are obliged to 
go through their philosophical course in one year or two, but like- 
wise to those, who, with a more liberal allowance of time on their 
hands, wish to gather up into one clear conspectus the substance 
of all that they have learned. This latter class of readers will 
find Father Russo clear, concise, and solid. He aims at no new 
theories of his own, but faithfully delivers the more ordinarily 
accepted doctrines of the schools ; as to some of which, of course, 
because of their exceeding abstruseness, the epithet “ ordinarily 
accepted ” will have to be taken in a looser sense. 

The author has the recommendation that he has taught for 
several years, and that his work is the outcome of practical 
experience. His book, therefore, is the more sure to meet the 
wants of students, who are often simply bewildered when they 
take up books written, not for them, but for proficients; or, if 
written specially for them, still written in ignorance or in 
defiance of their special requirements. 

As to the matter treated of, it is, as the author says, philo- 
sophy, by which he means coguitio per ultiimas causas, that is, a 
scientific investigation into the most ultimate reasons of things ; 
and this, not in the light of revelation, but by the aid of human 
reason. And when it is asked, What are these ultimate matters 
of investigation? the reply is, God and His creation, which latter 
is subdivisible into the rational and the irrational part. Hence, 
to borrow Father Russo's own words, he has to discourse 
“of God, of the world, and of man. Man, moreover, must be 
considered in his physical nature (anthropology), in his intel- 
lectual nature (logic), and in his volitional nature (moral). These 
three subjects, with the addition of treatises on God and on the 
world, make up five special divisions of philosophy. But as 
there are certain ideas common to each of the five, to save 
repetition, these are thrown into a treatise by themselves, called 


2 Summa Philosophica juxta Schelasticorum Principia, Complectens Logicam et 
Metaphysicam. Auctore P, Nicalao Russo, S.J. Bostonize : Apud Thomam B, Noonan 
et Socium, 1885. 
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‘Ontology, or General Metaphysics,’ which science is mostly 


concerned with Being, its nature, its properties, its divisions, and 


its causes.” 


5.-—ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS! 


Father Splaine’s pamphlet on the School question is a good 
piece of work published at a most opportune moment. On the 
eve of a general election, when hundreds of candidates for seats 
in the new Parliament are being asked to pledge themselves to 
this or that policy with regard to education, it is most important 
that Catholics should have accurate information and clear views 
as to the issues at stake, and especially as to the meaning of 
the new cry for gratuitous primary education. Father Splaine 
has managed to condense into thirty-two small pages a very 
clear statement of some of the leading arguments against the 
education policy of those who would promote and extend the 
Board Schools, as opposed to the Voluntary Schools. We say 
advisedly some of the arguments, for he has only touched lightly 
in passing on the religious aspect of the question. He is mainly 
concerned with the financial side of the matter, a point of view 
under which it comes home to most men, whatever be their 
religious opiniens. After a short introduction, in which he 
explains why it is he takes it upon himself to speak to working- 
men as “one of themselves,” and not as if he “were a doctor in 
Israel,” he points out that we live in an age of hobbies, many 
of them very excellent in their way, and amongst them is “the 
educational hobby, the hobby of setting up State or Board 
Schools ;” and he asks working-men to consider whether the 
riders of this Board School hobby are not doing the working- 
classes much evil and very limited good. He points out that 
so far as the hobby is a good one the working-man’s children 
benefit less from it than those of his betters, and he proceeds: 


Now, if you will permit me, I will come to the main issue, namely, 
that, so far as it is an evil, it falls on him heavily, and I venture to 
predict that, before I have finished, you will begin to accuse yourselves 
of having overlooked the warning contained in the old saw, “ All is not 
gold that glitters.” You must not, however, fancy that I am one of 
those to whom Board Schools in themselves are a bugbear. I believe 


1 All is not Gold that Glitters: a few Words addressed to Working Men by one 
of themselves. By the Rev. James F. Splaine, S.J. London: The Catholic Truth 
Society, 1885. 
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that, when they were first introduced, it was high time that something 
should be done to raise the standard of Education in this country, but 
whether or no the introduction of Board Schools, on our present system, 
was the only means of meeting the emergency, it does not concern me 
here to inquire, my object on this occasion being merely to point out 
to you that whether necessary or not, Board Schools are neither so 
cheap nor so useful for working men as some of you think, and that 
consequently, even if they be a necessity, yet in justice to the working- 
man, they ought not to be allowed to develope beyond what necessity 
demands. ‘This much by way of preface. 


Father Splaine then asks two questions, (1) Who pays for 
the support of the Board Schools? (2) Whose children are 
benefited most by the Board Schools? He answers the first 
question by showing that it is precisely the working-classes that 
really pay most for the Board Schools. But the answer to the 
second question shows that they who pay most are not those 
who gain most from these institutions. One reason, amongst 
many others, is, that the child of the working-man has, in very 
many cases, to be withdrawn from the school less than half- 
taught, before the higher standards are reached. Those who do 
benefit by the schools are the children of comparatively well-to- 
do people, people who could well afford to pay for them at one 
of the old-fashioned Grammar Schools. So far, then, it seems 
that, while the Board Schools are in many ways a hardship to 
the working-man, his “betters "draw most profit from them. 
But at this point the defenders of the schools step in and object 
that all this will be changed, and every difficulty met, by 
abolishing school-fees and offering free education to all. Father 
Splaine thus criticizes the proposal : 


What a magnanimous ring there is about this announcement! Free 
education for the children of the working-man! The golden age is just 
going to begin, so at least some of you imagine, being carried away by 
the magic cry. But have any of you ever thought for a moment what 
it really means for you? Do you suppose that, if you had not to pay 
these school fees, you would have nothing to pay at all? How do you 
think the schools are to be kept going? Do you fancy you can “ raise 
the wind,” like sailors do, by whistling? Don’t you see that, if parents 
were let off school fees, the difference would have to be made up by 
another rate? You would only shift the load from one shoulder to the 
other, and then the old story would come over again. Butcher, baker, 
draper, tailor, they would all tack on a little, or else reduce the quality 
of their goods. You would not pay fees while your child was at school, 
but you would have to pay a rate, whether he was at school or not, and 
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that for as long as you lived. These school fees at present bring in 
per annum about half a million of money for the Board Schools alone. 
If to these be added the fees taken in Voluntary Schools, the sum will 
run up to a million and a half, all of which would have to be got out of 
you annually by the new rate. “A mere flea-bite!” the “ benefactors” 
will exclaim. Perhaps it is a mere flea-bite, only in these matters I 
prefer arithmetical figures to rhetorical ones, and therefore I shall just 
tot up what it would come to in one individual case. Take a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, say Chesterfield. The fees collected in this town 
amount, according to the Blue Book, to about £750 per annum for the 
Board Schools alone. Now a penny rate in Chesterfield brings in about 
4150. Therefore the abolition of fees in the Board Schools alone 
would necessitate an additional rate of 5d. in the pound. But the 
abolition of them in both Voluntary and Board Schools would involve 
a rate of, I suppose, about 8d., which would raise the present rate to 
1s. 2d. I leave it to yourselves to settle whether or no this would be 
a flea-bite. 

Father Splaine then turns to a very serious consequence that 
would follow from the adoption of this new proposal, the gradual 
doing away of all schools except the Board Schools. Would 
this be a gain or a loss to the working-man? He answers the 
question by giving a short account of the two sorts of schools, 
Board and Voluntary, the former entailing rates, the latter 
saving rates. The Board Schools are not the best schools, for 
“the best are the Wesleyan Voluntary Schools, as the Govern- 
ment Inspectors themselves have more than once certified.” 
Nor are the Voluntary Schools inefficient, for though they are 
overmatched by all the material advantages on the side of the 
Board Schools, the Voluntary Schools, taken in a lump, are 
only 2% per cent behind them, the Board Schools passing 93 
per cent. of their children at the examination, the Voluntary 
Schools between 90 and g!. In many places the Catholic and 
other Voluntary Schools beat the Board Schools year after year. 
Nor are the Board Schools cheaper than the Voluntary Schools. 


Neither can they, in the third place, boast that Board Schools are 
cheaper than the Voluntary Schools. They are nearly twice as dear. 
A Voluntary School costs £1 14s. rod. a year for each child, whereas 
a Board School costs altogether £3 5s. 5d.* To put the matter plainer, 
suppose you have a Voluntary School and a Board School, in each of 
which there are one hundred children exactly. At inspection the 

* Father Splaine adds the following note: ‘‘To facilitate calculation, I have 
omitted 3/d.a head for both Voluntary and Board Schools in the average cost. When 
Board Schools are said to cost only £2 1s. 344d. a head, the meaning is that they 
cost that for maintenance alone.” 
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Voluntary School will pass from ninety to ninety-one children, and the 
cost will be £174 3s. 4d., while the Board School will pass ninety- 
three children, but it will cost £327 1s. 8d. That is to say that, in 
order to pass from two to three more children than the Voluntary 
School, the Board School spends £152 18s. 4d. ! 


We are glad to hear that a second edition of this pamphlet 
has already been called for. Any one who would promote its 
circulation at the present moment would be doing good service 
to the true interests of education and of our people. 


6.—THE ART OF ORATORY.! 

A contemporary French writer has said that at the present 
day when the enemies of God’s Church are so active and so 
zealous in carrying on their propaganda with voice and pen, 
every Catholic young man should be ambitious, not indeed to 
be an orator or a distinguished writer, but at least te be able 
to express himself clearly and effectively on the platform and 
in the press. A great orator like a poet probably owes in most 
cases far more to nature than to art; his success depends in 
great degree upon exceptional gifts which are the lot of but 
few ; but we are inclined to think that most men are capable, 
not indeed of oratory, but of what we may call very fair public 
speaking. A little training (especially if it be early training), 
and the confidence that comes from even very limited practice, 
is enough to take away that awkwardness and nervousness 
that prevents a man from holding the train of his thoughts and 
finding words to express them, when he is standing up in the 
presence of fifty people, although the same man would feel no 
want of fluency if he were seated and speaking to five. In this 
matter precepts alone will not serve much, there must also be 
practice. But practice without some idea of what is being 
aimed at will often lead to very poor results, and the first step 
for one who wishes to acquire the power of speaking in public 
is to learn something of the art of setting his thoughts in order, 
finding words and phrases to express them, putting them in 
the most telling form, linking them together, and making every 
word he says tend to produce an effect upon his hearers’ minds. 
In a word, he must study to a greater or less extent the art 
1 The Art of Oratorical Composition based upon the Precepts and Models of the Old 
Masters. By the Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., Professor of St. Louis’ University. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society ; London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 
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of oratorical composition. If he cannot find a master to teach 
him, he will have to think it out for himself, more or less 
consciously, even though he ends by merely gathering together 
certain catch-words and set phrases that he has heard others 
use with effect. But if he has a trusty guide so much the better. 
Men are much the same in all ages. ‘Their reason is moved by 
the same forms of argument. They have the same passions 
and desires ready to respond to the same appeals. We 
cannot then afford to despise the accumulated experience of 
the past as to the art of oratory, and however great may bea 
man’s natural gifts he will still be able to improve his use of 
them by the careful study of the great speakers of our own 
and of former days. A set of rhetorical rules will not help 
much unless they bring the student into contact with the 
actual works of such men, for after all the rules themselves 
are only the result of a thoughtful analysis of speeches 
and discourses that have proved effective in actual practice. 
Seneca said long ago that the way of precept was a long 
one, but the way of example short and efficacious, and this 
is especially true of oratory in all its forms. 

The chief merit of Father Coppens’ work on the Art of 
Oratorical Composition is, that it furnishes its readers with a 
guide, which, if properly used, must lead them to the intelligent 
study of the great masterpieces of oratory. It does this, not 
by overloading the pages with extracts, but by telling the 
student which examples he may select for analysis and imitation, 
and by examining in detail a large number of the most famous 
discourses, ancient and modern. Father Coppens draws out their 
plan in a form in which the very arrangement of the page helps 
the reader to grasp the connection of the parts, and points out 
the peculiar excellencies for which each should be studied. 
This constant appeal to examples makes the book an eminently 
practical one. As for precepts he draws freely upon the works 
of previous teachers of his art, taking from them what many 
years’ experience as a professor has shown him to be most useful. 
This method hardly needs a justification, but in its defence 
he aptly quotes the words of an American orator, and makes 
them his own: 


In the theory of the art and the principles of exposition novelty 
will not be expected, nor is it perhaps to be desired. A subject which 
has exhausted the genius of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian can neither 
require nor admit much additional illustration. To select, combine, 
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and apply their precepts is the only duty left for their followers of 
all succeeding times; and to obtain a perfect familiarity with their 
instructions, is to arrive at the mastery of the art. 

Father Coppens’ treatment of his subject is very complete. 
He divides his book into six parts. The first deals with the 
sources of success in oratory ; the second, devoted to the subject 
of “the invention of thought,” enumerates and discusses “the 
topics” which the orator can make use of in working out his 
subject; the third deals with the order or arrangement of 
thoughts and the plan of the discourse; the fourth with the 
development of its several parts, its ornaments, &c.; the fifth 
with the question of the use of the memory and the actual 
delivery of the discourse, for the book contains more than its 
title promises. The sixth discusses at some length the peculi- 
arities of the various kind of oratory, one long and very useful 
chapter being devoted to the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Though written for American students by an American 
professor, the book will be found useful on this side of the 
Atlantic, even though, as Father Coppens himself notes, English 
audiences care less than Americans for a regular, ornate oration, 
and like the style of a Demosthenes better than that of a Cicero. 
No matter how devoid of ornament a discourse may be, true art 
is needed to make it telling and effective; and even though 
no parade is made of dividing and arranging the subject, unless 
it has been clearly analyzed in the mind of the orator, there 
will be little but confusion in the minds of his hearers. Of 
course it is impossible to please all tastes, but we feel sure the 
majority of those students who take up Father Coppens’ book 
and use it honestly will find it a safe and helpful guide. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

One Angel more in Heaven is a little book full of sweet 
consolation to parents who are mourning the loss of some 
cherished little one who was its father’s pride and its mother’s 
joy. Hard it is even to the best to see around them the 
memorials of the child who has gone before them, hard to miss 


1 One Angel more in Heaven. Translated from the French. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, 1885. 
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the innocent little face and the music of the guileless voice, so 
hard that we can scarcely blame the poor mother who is at first 
inconsolable in the poignancy of her grief. To parents in the 
bitterness of their sorrow this little book presents thoughts of 
comfort which can scarcely fail to touch their heart and make 
them resigned, and more than resigned, to God’s will. First is 
given a letter from a Christian parent who has been thus 
bereaved ; then a series of dialogues between those on carth 
and those in Heaven, and last of all a number of beautiful 
letters of condolence from St. Francis of Sales, De Ravignan, 
Lacordaire, &c., and last of all a series of consoling fragments 
and suggestions. The book is most suitable as a present for 
bereaved parents. 

The author of the Autobiography of an Alms-bag? has 
strung together a number of clerical anecdotes and dialogues, 
the dialogues being directed to the defence of ritualism— 
its various aspects, and the anecdotes varying considerably 
in point and wit, some of them, too, being old friends, 
though perhaps none the worse for this, for they will be 
new to many readers. The defenders of Ritualism who 
figure in the dialogues prove their orthodoxy by an occa- 
sional flying shot at “ Popery.” Here is one of the best of the 
stories told by the “ Alms-Bag:” 

Mr. Spurgeon was once preaching a charity sermon, when he com- 
pared the zeal congregations show in singing hymns with the indiff- 
erence they evince in acting out the sentiment of the hymns. “You 
are singing,” quoth he— 


Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were an offering far too small : 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my love, my all. 


And all the time you have got your hands in your pockets and are 
feeling for the smooth edge of a threepenny piece, lest by accident you 
should put in a fourpenny bit instead of it. 

Prayer-books for young men often aim too high, and become 
unreal. They put into the mouths of those who use them senti- 
ments which might be suitable to those advanced in the road of 
perfection, but are quite unsuitable for ordinary boys, even good 
boys, living in the world and having a hard struggle against its 
evil influence. Hence they are very naturally put aside as beside 
the mark by those who are thus situated, and regularity of 


2 The Autobiography of an Alms-Bag ; or Sketches of Church Life and Social 
Life in a Watering Place. London: John Hodges, 1885. 
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devotion disappears with their disappearance. This want of a 
good practical prayer-book has suggested to a Jesuit Father of 
large experience in the cities both of America and Europe, to 
compile a little J/anual of St. Aloysius,* which is simple, 
practical, attractive, convenient in size, and excellently adapted 
for the important class of young men who are engaged in 
business, &c., in our cities, or studying for some profession, or 
learning some trade. The manual commences with a concise 
Life of St. Aloysius. Then follows his Office, and after that a 
number of useful devotions, not too long, and which all young 
men will use with pleasure and profit. The brief examination 
of conscience strikes us as being especially good, and the prac- 
tical instructions intermingled with the devotions remind the 
reader of important things that all are too prone to forget. We 
heartily recommend to confraternities, sodalities, and young 
men in general, this most excellent little manual. 

Under the title of Catholic Controversial Letters, Dr. Sweeny 
has republished some fifty letters, which he has contributed to 
the local papers of Bicester during a period of about two anda 
half years. The letters deal with the leading points of Catholic 
doctrine and practice, they meet Protestant objections, and 
explain away the difficulties and misunderstandings of those 
outside the Church. There is no doubt that good service can be 
done by making use of the Press in this way, letters like these 
bring a correct knowledge of Catholic teaching to hundreds who 
would never listen to a Catholic priest preaching from his pulpit. 
As Dr. Sweeny himself says: “ Mediaeval street preaching was 
successful formerly because men went into the streets to learn 
the news of the day: now the postman brings it to the fireside,” 
in the newspaper, and if we can teach something about Catho- 
licity through the newspaper, “we occupy vantage-ground similar 
to that of the itinerant preacher of old, when he spoke to the 
multitude in the market-square.” The collected letters form a 
useful addition to our stock of controversial books, and we may 
perhaps suggest that those who find themselves called upon 
to deal with similar matters in newspaper controversy, will be 
able to glean many useful arguments and _ illustrations from 
Dr. Sweeny’s collection. 

3 Young Men’s Manual of St. Aloysius. Containing Short Devotions for Young 
Men’s Sodalities, Students, &c. Compiled by a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
New York : Schzefer, 60, Barclay Street. ‘ 

* Catholic Controversial Letters. By the Rev. Philip Sweeny, D.D. London: 
R. Washbourne, 1885. 
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II.—MAGAZINES. 


The Katholtk for August gives a review of Professor Lange’s 
History of Materialism. The system of this philosopher is 
entirely in accordance with “modern thought” and the prin- 
ciples of freemasonry, and although the arguments by which 
he supports his attack upon the dogmas and institutions of 
Christianity are, as the reviewer demonstrates, superficial and 
contradictory, and betray great ignorance of theology, yet his 
writings are highly thought of, and will exercise considerable 
influence for some time to come in Germany. A German 
translation has appeared of the lectures on the origin of 
Christianity by Dr. Pawlicki, who was appointed by the 
Academia of the Catholic religion in Rome to answer the 
assertions of a professor in the Safzensa, that the Christian 
religion is but a debased copy of Buddhism. These lectures 
are excellent, although not exhaustive, and the KXatholik 
welcomes them as tending to show that the results of modern 
research will, if rightly received, strengthen truth and refute 
error. Dr. Thill contributes an article on the changes of signi- 
fication which the word /a¢rza has undergone. It was in use in 
the third century B.C, and has continued to be an accepted term 
among theologians of all ages. It is interesting to trace how, 
from its original meaning of service of any kind in view of 
reward, it came to be employed only for the service rendered 
to God, the service all men are bound to pay, and the only one 
where reward is certain. The terms du/ia and hyperdulia are 
also explained, and their adoption into the Latin language 
justified. The commentary on the Apocalypse is continued, 
and our attention is called to the analogy between the vision of 
the seals and that recorded by Ezechiel, who was an exile like 
John, and to whom, as to the Apostle, the secrets of Divine 
justice in the past and present were revealed for his consolation 
and instruction. Mary, represented by Dante as the type of 
every Christian virtue, forms the subject of another article, 
which points out that although she is constantly mentioned 
in the Divina Commedia, in the Purgatorio she is especially 
prominent as personifying, in its utmost perfection, the virtue 
opposed to the sin for which the souls in the several circles are 
paying the just penalty. 

The deterioration of society in the present day is by no 
means confined to its older members. The number of youthful 
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delinquents who fill the prisons and reformatories, the intolerance 
of control and moral depravity which marks the rising genera- 
tion, is commented on in the pages of the Czvz/td Cattolica (845, 
846). To what influence, it is asked, is this “moral assassination 
of youth” to be ascribed ? In the first place, to the system of 
secular education, by which children are not merely brought up 
in ignorance of the elements of religion, but taught principles 
subversive of Christianity and morality ; to the substitution of 
instruction for mental training; to evil example, and the absence 
of discipline in schools and Colleges; to political agitators, 
socialists and communists, who infect young men with a distaste 
for their studiés, their home, their innocent amusements; to the 
corrupt literature, the bad or questionable novels placed in the 
hands of boys and girls ; to the degradation of art, by which the 
picture-gallery and the theatre become a school of immorality 
and proclaim the apotheosis of vice. And all this goes on under 
the zgis of the State! The usual philosophical article treats of 
the action of creatures, and explains the nature of actions in 
general, and the connection between the agent and the action. 
The Civi/td calls the attention of its readers to the fact, 
acknowledged even by .non-Catholics, that the Papacy has 
increased in internal vigour in proportion as its exterior power 
has been curtailed by the Revolution. The persecution of the 
Vicar of Christ has led all the faithful, both clergy and laity, to 
rally round their head, and has drawn closer the bond of union 
which is so essential to the welfare of the Church. The concord 
and the submission to authority existing among Catholics is in 
strong contrast with the disunion and dissension of modern 
society. The right of the Church to possess temporal goods— 
a right which, being necessary to her preservation and main- 
tenance, is natural and indisputable—is maintained in another 
article. The possession of property by ecclesiastics is not, as 
heretics assert, contrary to the command of Christ and to early 
tradition, nor can so precarious and uncertain a means of 
support as the voluntary offerings of the faithful be depended 
on to keep up the machinery of the Church. The cronzca 
contemporanea gives a remarkably attractive account of the 
conversion of an Indian chief and his whole tribe by a 
missioner in the Rocky Mountains, and the science notes 
contain some interesting details concerning the formation of 
coral-banks and the production of phosphorescent light, both 
natural and artificial. 
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